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8 For the Companion. 
, THE GOAT-LASSIE. 

By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
; “What! Mysel’ gang and tak’ my lassie awa’ 
7 fra the care 0’ the goaties? How could she live 
apart fra the goaties and the world?” asked a 
Highland shepherd to the head-herdsman of In- 
yercallen. 

“Ah me! if her mither were not in her grave!” 
headded, with a mournful shake of his shaggy 
head. 

“But she is, man, and we must be stirrin’ at 
the work afore we go to ours,” replied the 
herdsman, roughly. ‘‘See,ye ha’ the lads astir 
early, and ha’ all the flocks over to the island 
afore night sets in. We've had lang fine weath- 
a erand smooth sea, and there must be a storm 

brewin’ in the north by this time. Patch up the 
island cot agin the rain, and the lassie will fare 
wellenough. If she’d be lonely for her goats, 
let her tak’ a pet one wi’ her.”’ 

This was long ago, when the riches of Scot- 
= land lay in herds and flocks, which tempted the 
wild coast pirates, just as gold and silver in the 
ets; banks do the robbers of our day. 

It was rather a hazardous adventure for a man 
with no weapon but his crook, and no companion 
buta little girl of twelve years, to take posses- 
sion of an uninhabited island, and become re- 
sponsible for the hundreds of sheep he was to | 
pasture there. But laborers had no choice of 
work in those days. They could only obey the 
orders of hard masters or harder agents. 

Scotland was not then, as it now is, a land of 
schools and Bibles. Some remote places were 
still in great darkness; and not a few of the 
seven or eight pundred islands that dotted firths 
and ocean, were believed to be the haunts of 
wild pirates, who there lay in wait for vessels in 
distress. 

It took all day and far into the evening for the 
shepherd and the lads to bring over the flocks, in 
their long, flat boats, to their island pasture. 

Atlength, the old man and “‘the goat-lassie” 
and the pet goat, Whitie, were all snugly settled 
in the rude hut built for such emergencies. 

The night had set in with rain and storm, and 
the wind beat the waves up in wild fury on the 
shore; but Donald had no fear where God was, 
and the child had none where her father was. 

Indeed, little Morna was charmed with the 
wildness about her, and when the thunder 
roared, she asked,— 

“Is na yon grand, faither? Nane has a voice 
like the great God o’ the seas.” 

When the lightning flashed, showing her the 
Wild shore and the high rocks about her dwell- 
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al ing, she clapped her hands, and cried, “Bonnie, 
nai bonnie! Nane but our God can bring light yon 
Jaints to Way in the darkness.” She saw God’s hand in 
b pay everything about her. 
st. N.Y, 0, the joys of that wild, rocky island for this 
happy child! She mounted the crags next 
ty years morning, looked off on the mighty deep, and 
bd bn overhead at the sea-fowl whirling round their 
visease, lofty nests and teaching their young to fly. 
per’ She sought in every nook and cranny among 
nog tJ the rocks for gowans, heather-blossoms, and red 
) ALL. ‘ip moss, with which to deck her playhouse, 
18—2t ‘hich Was a cave beneath a shelving boulder. 
ING She had chosen it for her own and Whitie’s re- 
ao teat from the sun. 


s. 21—13tp 


Whatever other luxury they lacked, they had 
Dlenty of ewe’s milk; and happy little Morna 
Was 4 skilful little dairy-maid. She also knew 
‘ow to make porridge of the rich, sweet oat: | 
neal; and this with the blueberries, which grew | 
1) teat profusion around the hut, made food fit 
oe they were princes with moderate 























Nothing occurred to disturb the quiet of the 
Very small community; and as Morna knew no 
= the shepherd set off alone, one afternoon, 

ith his staff in his hand, to reconnoitre the op- 
Poste shore of the island, against the time when 
“eflocks should have browsed away all their 
Pesent scant pasture. 
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THE GOAT+LASSIE, 


Morna was bidden to look, now and then, at 
the sheep, and if she grew lonely, to sing all the 
hymns her mother had taught her, by way of 
cheering up her wee heart. 

It was along, rough tramp, over broken stones, 
great boulders, and tangled morasses. The 
journey he expected to make in an hour or two 
took all the long afternoon. 

Perhaps the fond old man was wiled into delay 
by gathering bright flowers for his child, who 
had already dug up a small patch of soil before 
the cabin door, and planted it with rich ferns, 
heather and gowans, which she watered and 
shielded from the suh with the tenderest care. 

When he drew near the cot, he saw there was 
no smoke coming from the chimney. 

‘Ah, ah!” he said to himself, “lassie-like, she 
has forgotten her work in her play.” 

Then he caught up a little horn which hung 
from a string at his side,such an one as the 
herdsmen used to signalize each other with 
when in widely-distant pastures, 

He blew a loud, shrill blast, and then standing 
still, put his brown hand up to his ear and lis- 
tened for a little, far-off voice te reply, “Aye, 
faither.” 

But no answer came. He blew again and 
again, and only the echoes replied. 

He called, ‘‘Moornie, lassie! Dinna ye hear 
yer auld faither calling ye?” 

But it was evident she did not hear. He 
quickened his steps, and ere long, with a beating 
heart, reached the hut. All was as silent as the 
grave. Not an article had been moved since he 
left it. The refuse of the flowers which Morna 
had evidently been twining into wreaths, lay at 
the door of the hut. 

“‘Ah,”’ said the old man, with a smile, “I see 
how it is. She’s been decking her head wi’ 
gowans, to surprise me at my coming, and she’s 
hidden awa’ to spring on me and gie me a start. 
Moornie!’’ he called. 

“Weel, she could no ha’ got aff the island, if 
she’d ha’ tried; for the laddies took awa’ the 
boats wi’ them. She’s doubtless amang the 
sheep,”’ he said, aloud. 

He then sought his flocks in the one btoad 
plateau the island boasted. But the moment he 
cast his eye on them he saw they had been 
thinned. He knew many of his sheep by name 
and size, and as he looked he missed one, two, 
three—alas, it was useless counting! The best of 
the fold had been carried off by the score, atid 
only those of less value remained. 

The old man was for 4 moment transfixed to 
the spot with fear and anguish. Thén he roused 
himself, and rushed down the rocky shore, 4s if 
to ca!l back the marauders who had borne off 
his child and his flocks, 

There, as if written in a book, he read the 





| 





story, in the sand. The path of flat boats that 
had been drawn ashore, the footprints of men, 
and those of a child, as well as of the flocks, 
were as plain as the moon that was just rising 
before him. 

Was there ever a more helpless prisoner than 
that old man? Away out in God’s great waters, 
with miles of rough sea between him and his 
fellow-toilers, and between him and his child, if 
she should be, as he feared, on ‘Ill Omen Isle,’’ 
as the bold spot in the sea was called which had 
long been known as a resort of pirates, and to 
which the rude coast men gave a wide berth as 
they sailed by. The superstitious peasants 
affirmed that skeletons of men were often seen 
in the moonlight swinging in the winds from the 
gibbet, and that the wild ery of captured women 
was heard amid the howling of the tempest. 

All this rose up in the mind of the agonized 
man, but he was as helpless as if bound in an 
iron cage. What fetters stronger than the dash- 
ing and roaring billows! 

Little he cared now whether the sieep changed 
pasture or fed on the rocks. His very soul went 
out after his darling. ‘His food lay scarcely 
tasted, and sleep was forgotten, save that now 
and then his head would drop on his breast, and 
he would fall into a troubled dream of pirates 
mocking the grief of his child. 

Ten long days had gone by, when two young 
herdsmen rowed over to bring him fresh sup- 
plies, and to inquire after the flocks. The once 
brawny shepherd met them on the shore, so 
changed that they could scarcely believe he was 
their friend. His blanched hair, his sunken 
eyes and hollow cheeks, told as well as his 
words, of the anguish he had endured since they 
had parted with him. 

But what could they do? They were power- 
less against an armed band of marauders; and 
if they had an hundred men, they would not 
know where to search for the poor lassie, there 
were so many “‘pirates’ isles.’’ All they could 
do was to take the shepherd with them to the 
mainland, tell the story, and ask the chief to 
send out men prepared to encounter the pirates. 

The next day, the diminished flocks were 
brought home} and the chief, in great wrath, 
fitted out a rude fleet, armed with such weapons 
as he had, and ordered them riot to leave a man 
alive on “fll Omen Isle,” whether the child were 
found or not. 

It will never be known how far the clansmen 
pressed their way in from the shore; but they 
returned with word that there was hot a living 
creature on the island, although fires were 
smouldering on blackened stones, with the bones 
of sheep scattered about. 

And that is all that ever was known of the 
lawless transaction, 


The story of “the goat-lassie’’ became one of 
the legends of the region, and it was always on 
the lips of the sailors as they sailed by “TIll- 
omen,” as it came to be called. ° 

Far out, beyond where the shepherds ever 
dared to row, lay another uninhabited island, so 
surrounded by rocks as to be a terror to mari- 
ners, who fancied the reef which caused the 
waters to boil around it lay very far out. So 
they shunned it as if it were a whirlpool that 
would swallow them up. 

One night, after the old shepherd had been 
lying an hundred years in his grave, a ship en- 
tering the harbor in the darkness and-tempest, 
struck on this island, and broke up upon the rocks, 

The crew were saved, and landed on the wild 
spot, where it was thought the foot of man had 
never trod. 

When morning dawned, while some of them 
were signalling for succor, others discovered 
signs of rude human habitations, long fallen and 
decayed. They found the remains of fires built 
on stones, of decayed huts, and bones of cattle, 
and half a dozen cooking utensils, with hooks, 
spears, and cutlasses, rusted til! they could be 
crumbled in the hand. But, stranger than all, 
they found there, fixed in the rocks, a rude 
cross-emblem of the Christian faith. 

They were taken off the island by friendly 
sailors the next day, and their adventure was 
regarded as little less than a miracle. 

From that day “Illomen” ceased to be the 
scene of the tragedy, and this wild rock became 
the spot where the little lassie was silenced from 
bearing witness to the robbery. 

Now rose the question as to how the. cross 
came to be there. The pirates were of course 
rude barbarians, from some far away island in 
the north, where Christ and His holy religion 
were unknown. 

But here was a solution of the mystery; some 
one suggested that Morna had lived and died 
among her captors, that she had taught them all 
she knew of the true faith, and that they, ac- 
cepting it, had raised the cross in token thereof. 

Others, however, believed that she died very 
soon after her capture, and that the pirates 
planted this emblem of her faith in respect to 
her submission to God, her firm faith in Him, 
and the purity of her young heart. 

Centuries have rolled away since then, but 
still the native mariner approaching this rocky 
islet, through the boiling foam, will tell you in 
whispered words,—- 

“Yon is the spot where ‘the goat-lassie’s cross’ 
rises above her grave.”’ 


———_+or ——_—_ 
A BRILLIANT MAN RUINED. 


“O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil!” 

The aptness of these words, which Shakes- 
peare put into the mouth of the drunken Cassio, 
has been so often illustrated that it is strange 
men will not resist the ‘devil’ by abstaining 
fromthe use of all that intoxicates. 

Some thirty-four years ago, Felix Grundy 
McConnell went from Alabama to Washington, 
asa member of Congress. He was a handsome 
man, gifted with native wit and animal spirits, 
that made him popular with all parties. He had 
risen from the blacksmith’s forge by the force 
and originality of his intellect, and was beloved 
by his constituents. There was a downright 
sincerity and frankness about the handsome Ala- 
bamian, which, {n spite of his want of culture 
and social polish, made him a favorite. An 
fllustration of the man is given in the way he 
introduced himself to James K. Polk, an hour or 
two after that gentleman had been inaugurated 
President. 

‘JT have called,” said Mt. McConnell, “to pay 
you my respects, Mr. President, and to say that 
if you believe in the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, love the Wnion, and follow in the 
footsteps of Captain Andrew Jackson, of Tena 
| nesree, now at the hermitage, preparing to go to 
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heaven, then, sir, I hang my hammer on your anda figure, with streaming hair and hat-ribbons | nizing one of Patty’s charming idioms in that 


anvil.” 

Mr. McConnell’s social popularity proved his 
ruin. Like many of these ‘‘good fellows’? whom 
everybody likes, he was so much ‘“‘treated’’ that 
he became a slave to the cup. Frequently he 
would make strenuous efforts to reform, but 
social friends and the appetite for stimulants 
overmastered his good resolutions. In one of 
his fits of remorse, excited by a relapse into in- 
temperance, he put an end to his life. The fol- 
lowing incident shows how much of good there 
was in the poor man whose brains and will rum 
had stolen. 

Once, in the bar-room of a Washington hotel, 
he heard an infidel blaspheming the Bible. 

“Stop, sir,’’ said McConnell, thoroughly angry, 
“stop! [am not a professor of religion, nor am 
Ia good man, but my mother used to read the 
Bible to me, and prayed that I might always be- 
believe init. I won’t allow anybody to attack 
it in my presence. It must be all right, for it 
was her guide and comfort.” 

ne | 
For the Companion. | 
MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 
The City Cousin.---Chap. II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Don't forget that your Cousin Josie is com- 
ing by the four-o’clock train this afternoon,” said 
Mrs, Watkins, a week having elapsed since the 
events narrated in the preceding chapter. ‘*You 
ean go for her, can’t you, Peyton?” 

“I don’t see how I can spare Peyton?” an- 
swered Mr. Watkins. ‘‘Won’t Pomp do as well?” 

“He'll do better than nobody,” said Mrs. Wat- 
kins, with a significance not complimentary to 
Pomp. 

“Now I think it will inspire our city cousin 
with a far greater respect for our grandeur to be 


met by our colored servant than to be met by 
the son and heir in propria persona,” said Pey- 
ton, “especially when he introduces himself as 
George Washington Custis Lee, as he'll be sure 
todo. And then his bows, mother’’ 

“There, there, go along with your nonsense! 
said Mrs. Watkins, giving the son and heir a 
playful push. ‘Now, Patty, don’t you fail to 
be here when your cousin comes, and do tidy 
yourself up, and try to look respectable. On the 





whole, you’d better go down to the depot with | 


Pomp, and meet her.” 

“So I will, or without him, which will be bet- 
ter still,’’ said Patty. 

“For pity’s sake, don’t trust the new cousin’s 
neck to Patty's driving,” exclaimed Peyton. 
“We don't want a coroner’s inquest to begin 
with.” 
went out and shut the door behind him. 

“TI declare that boy is getting too pert for any- 
thing!”’ cried Patty, indignantly. 
the depot alone, if for nothing but to spite him! 

But when, promptly at half-past three, Pomp 
drove to the door with the buggy, Patty was no- 
where to be found, so after waiting till the latest 


possible moment, Pomp, in obedience to Mrs. | 


Watkins’ orders, and much to his own satisfac- 
tion, touched up the horse and drove away. 

When he returned, Patty was still absent, but 
Mrs. Watkins stood in the doorway, ready to re- 
ceive her niece. 

“How do you do, my dear? I'm very glad to 
see you,’ said she, kissing her cordially, and 
leading her into the sitting-room. 

“You are my aunt, I suppose,”’ said Josie. 

“Yes, and this is your grandmother, Grand- 
ma, this is David's daughter, Josie.”’ 

“So you are David's girl,” said grandma, 
drawing her down that she might scan her fea- 
tures, for kissing was not much in grandma’s 
line; but Josie, misinterpreting the motion, du- 
tifully touched her lips to the old lady’s cap-bor- 
der. ‘So you are David's girl, but you favor 
your mother, I see. 


“Papa?” said Josie, looking relieved that the 
investigation was over. ‘‘O, papa never goes 
anywhere except to his counting-room. We only 
see him at meal-times, and hardly then,”’ speak- 
ing cheerfully, as if this were quite the usual 
and proper history of papas in general. 

“I'm sorry your Cousin Patty isn’t here to 
welcome you,”’ said Mrs. Watkins. “I'm sure 
she meant to be. No doubt she'll be in in a few 
minutes.” 

“Never mind, aunt, Patty and I shall have 
plenty of time to get acquainted, and besides, I 
think [ would rather go to my room, and remove 
some of the dust and cinders, than to see any one 
now. I must look a perfect fright.” 

“Come up stairs, then, and do try to rest a 
little before tea-time.”’ 

In the course of an honr Josie reappeared, all 
traces of travel removed, and scarcely was she 


seated, when a clattering of hoofs was heard, | 


And with this remark, he very wisely | 


“Lwill go to | 


The Hallidays are all dark. | 
Ishould think David might have come with you.” | 


flying, came cantering into the yard on a saddle- 
less horse. 

“Why, who is that strange-looking being?” 
asked Josie. “I should think it was a second 
edition of Madge Wildfire.” 

“That is your Cousin Patty,’ said Patty’s 
much-mortified mother. 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of these re- 
marks dismounted from her steed, and, handing 
him over to Pomp, made her entree with these 
words,— 

“O, such a time as I’ve had catching Sinbad! 
but I was determined I'd do it.’’ 

“Never mind that now; aren’t you going to 
speak to your cousin?” said Mrs. Watkins, re- 
provingly. 

“How d’ye do, cousin? I can’t shake hands 
with you, because the blacking rubbed off the 
halter. I was coming to the depot for you, but 
here I've been two hours catching that colt. He’s 
going to be a splendid fellow, though, when he’s 
well broken. He’s one we raised on the place. 
Father gave him to me when he was a foal. Do 
you ride, cousin?’ 

“Yes, I have a pony at home, but papa never 
allows me to ride him without a gentleman or 
the groom. It would be considered quite im- 
proper in the city.”’ 

As the two girls exchanged these remarks, | 
they stood eyeing each other curiously, though 
probably not themselves aware of the contrast 
they presented. Josie was tall beyond her years, 
and slender to fragility; her features were small 
and immobile; her light, fluffy hair was dressed 
in the last extreme of fashion; her thin summer 
dress was flounced, and puffed, and trained, and 
the gleam of gold was at her neck, her wrists, 
her ears. 

Patty was half a head shorter than her cousin, 
with thick, dark hair, which fell loosely about 
her neck, and a face which, though not beauti- 
ful, faithfully reflected every passing emotion. 
Her figure, strong and lissome, borrowed noth- 
ing from the simple frock which came ex- 
actly to the top of her boots, and the untaught 
grace of her movements was like that of some 
| young savage, or some wild creature of the woods. 
| One, in short, was the product of a thoroughly 
| conventional education, the other a perfect child 
| of nature. 
| Still there is a magnetism in youth which 
| overleaps all inequalities, and the two cousins 
found enough to chat about until tea-time; then 
came introductions to Mr. Watkins and Peyton, 
and at an early hour Josie retired to rest after 
| the fatigues and excitements of the day. 

“Poor thing! You didn’t tell me she had the 
spinal complaint, Joanna,’’ observed Grandma 
| Halliday when Josie had left the room. 





“Spinal complaint? Why, I didn’t know any- 
thing ailed the child,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

“Didn’t you see that hump on her back?” said 
grandma. 

At this there was a general laugh, and Patty 


| 
| 


expression.”’ 

“Well, if she didn’t say it, that is what she 
meant,” persisted Patty. ‘“‘If you are particular 
about knowing the very words, I can tell you. 
She said, ‘Who is that verdant youth that doesn’t 
know enough to touch his hat when he makes a 


1 bow?’ ” 


“How could I touch my hat, with a pail in 
jeach hand? However, it’s of no consequence. 
|I don’t care anything about it at all,’ and, 
| thrusting his fingers through his hair, Peyton 
{leaned his head on his hands, and fixed his eyes 
intently on his book, but there was a flush on 
his swarthy cheek which belied his words. 

“T shouldn’t care if I were you. She’s an af- 
fected piece, any way, looks just like a potato 
sprout, all bleached out.’’ And Patty, satisfied 


to pursue the fortunes of Ulysses in peace. 
(To be continued.) 
i 
For the Companion. 


THE WILD STRAWBERRY. 


Kisses for your red cheek, rare-ripe of midsummer, 

| Daisy’s pulpy cousin down among the dew; 

| Butterfly (no wonder),bird and brown-winged hummer, 
| Honeying through the clover, all make love to you. 





| Then how coy and cosey, plum at once and posy, 


| _ Up from meadow green you peep and blush at me! 


with having the last word, allowed her brother | 


But this prodigy was eclipsed by a greater, 4 
thick-set, freckled-faced boy, of thirteen or fouy. 
teen, deliberately lighted a cracker, ))! 
between his teeth, as if smoking a cig 
it explode. t 
remained unhurt. We eyed that freckled face 
and stub nose with amazement mixed with: awe, 


aced it 








', and let 
It seemed wonderful to us that he 





I think I should to-day recognize that hardy 
youth in any clime or under any flag. 
But a still jollier feat attracted our ntion, 





A boy, evidently the owner of a full purse, took 
a whole bunch of crackers, lighted one end of it, 
and then turning an old tin pan over it, sat 
| down on the pan. 

Such a snapping and cracking as followed 

| from under the pan, and such shouts of applause 
;and laughter as greeted this feat, published jt 
| the whole length of the street. 
Several old farmers in their staunch, thorough. 
| brace wagons, paused in the road to see the fun, 
| One red-faced man, with a beard like rye stub. 
| ble in December, laughed loudly from tnder his 
vast new palm-leaf hat, and urged his old horse, 
which had a little mouse-colored colt hitched to 
the thill, up into the skirts of the crowd. 

But it was a tricksey crowd. 
midst of his great laugh, snap went a cracker 
under his very boots. Somebody had thrown 
a handful af lighted crackers under his wagon- 


} 


While in the 


Blame your cunning sweet that woos and tempts so rosy, 
If I stop and stoop, and cannot let you be. 


Fair from faded childhood still the picture lingers 

Of the school-road knoll it took so long to pass 
Where we, barefoot truants, stained on lips and fingers, 
Loitered for you, red rogue berry in the grass. 


Ah, twice fair come back the holidays that freed us 
To the fields with honest baskets for our spoil, | 
Hunting lot and lane with bobolink to lead us- 
How the harvest sparkled, dotting all the soil! 
Newly waked Pomona spread a feast unstinted 
And we plucked and ate by the woodside and the 
tream, 
Till the long June day, itself grown crimson-tinted, 
Called us to the farmhouse for strawberries and cream. 
Kisses on your red cheek, matchless meadow-dainty, 
Suinmer’s earliest tidbit, wilding of the hill! 
Still as sweet as ever tempts your ruby plenty, 
Lips of little field-nymph redden with you still. 
Might I claim your season! berry brightest, newest 
Of the fruitful vear, so heartlike hue and form; 
Life begun and ripened while the skies are bluest, 
Prime and harvest under moon without a storm! 
Musing thus I mark you, with the dew-drop mated, 
Hiding on the brook bank, sunning on the plain. 
Envy you? O never, fav’rite fair but fated; 
I that praise must eat you, or my praise is vain. 
THERON Brown. 


eo 
For the Companion. 

HOW WE SPENT THE FOURTH. 
By OC. A. Stephens. 


It was the morning of the Fourth of July. | 
There was to be a celebration at H——. 


: : | 
four o’clock in the morning, so as to be at H—— | 


early, for we expected a delightful day, and | 
wanted to be in season to enjoy all the sights. 
The distance was fourteen miles. Neither Ned 
or myself had ever been to H—. 
We were farm boys, very green and unsophis- | 
ticated in the ways of the great naughty world. | 
This little journey was, in fact, one of our first | 








said, “That ‘hump,’ as you call it, is all the 
fashion, grandma.” 

| “The fashion, is it? then all I've got to say 
| is, that if the Lord had given mea good, straight 
back, | wouldn’t go and make a dromedary of 
myself,”’ 

“I'm of your mind, grandma,” said Mr. Wat- 
kins, 

“You said she’d be a nice playmate for me, 
mother,” said Patty. ‘She’d look well dragging 
her trail over the scaffold, hunting hens’ eggs, 
wouldn’t she? 

“I never heard that climbing scaffolds and 
riding wild horses barebacked were essential to 
a young lady's education,’? remarked Peyton, 
looking up from his Odyssey. 

“O, I didn’t know you were so fond of our 
city cousin, or I wouldn’t have mentioned her 
| trail,” said Patty, spitefully. 

“T don’t know that [am fond of her. Seems 
to me you're rather jumping at a conclusion,” 
said Peyton; “‘but I dare say you might profit 
by her example in some respects. You need 
civilizing, miss.” 

“That reminds me of the compliment she paid 
| you. I'll tell you what it was if you want to 
| know very much,” returned Patty. 
| 





“Hush, children; don’t say any more about it,” 
interposed Mrs. Watkins, who saw that they 
were getting on dangerous ground. ‘“‘It isn’t of 
any consequence what she said.’’ 

‘Not the slightest, mother,”’ said Peyton, ‘and 
I don’t intend to gratify Patty by asking what it 
was. 

“Then T'll be generous, and tell you without 
asking,” said Patty. ‘‘When she saw you com- 
ing in from milking to-night, she asked, ‘Who is 

| that great greenhorn? ”’ 
“‘No such thing’’—began Mrs. Watkins. 


never said that. 


strayings-forth from the home neighborhood. | 
| Ned was thirteen years old, I think. 
| I recollect wearing a jacket of gray-green | 
|homespun, and pants of the same. But Ned 
‘was more stylishly arrayed. Instead of his 
home-made frock, he had put on his older broth- 
er’s yellow finen coat, or “duster.” {t was much 
too long for him. Despite his straightening up, 
| and the wads of felt that he had put in his boot- 
| heels, the coat came well down to the ground. 

| Ned had twenty-nine cents to spend, and I 
| had twenty-three. We had each set aside six 
| cents to purchase baker’s crackers and smoked 
| herrings for our dinner. The remainder of the | 
money was to go into snap-crackers and patri- | 
otism generally. 

We did not sleep much the night before, and 
taking a very early breakfast, set off, as I have | 
said, at four o’clock. As we hurried on, we saw 
that the country was getting its eyes open. | 
Guns were fired here and there. We heard a} 
cannon booming in the direction of the town. ! 
The reports set us half frantic with enthusiasm, | 
and caused us to see visions of the martial splen- 
dors of the coming day. We paid very little at-| 
tention to the roads, but followed the sound and 
the scent of gunpowder from afar. 

H is a village of perhaps eight hundred 
inhabitants. We reached it between seven and | 
eight in the morning. I recollect that we were 
half frightened as we entered the main street; 
but seeing a crowd of boys and men and big 
dogs in front of one of the shops, we drew near 
and edged in among them. 

The attraction for the moment was a large | 
Newfoundland dog, that would hold a snap- 
cracker on his head, or rather, allow it to be | 
| fired lying on his nose; after it had snapped he} 
| would bound and bark and frolic with delight. | 








I have no difficulty in recog- looking on with quiet pride. 


,and the colt jumped. 

rap, rap, rap? 
,tom of the wagon! 
man’s great cowhide boots, treading out the fire! 


fellow was very angry. 
whip-stock, he flourished it menacingly; then 
giving his horse a cut, he drove off, without 
looking back. 


| Ting about him. 
The writer—then a lad of twelve—and one of | crackers. 


| ferocity of his black-masked countenance 


seat. 


The farmer jumped, the old horse jumped, 
Off went the crackers, 
Up blazed the straw in the bot- 
Stamp, stamp, went the 


But the old 
Grabbing his white-cak 


The crowd roared with laughter. 


This was not a very proper prank; but it set 


Ned and me laughing to such extent that we 
bent half double to keep from roaring outright. 
While we were laughing, whack went a cracker 
under the skirts of Ned's long ‘‘duster.” 


He leaped as if touched with a needle, Crack, 


| crack, went off two more. Ned whirled to se 
where they were. 
dozen at once. 


Snap, snap, snap, a hall 
They were in his coat. 
Some one had dropped at least half a bunel 


in one of the side pockets of the “‘duster.” Ned 
| tore and fought to put them out. 
round he whirled and jumped. 


Round and 


The crowd, hooting and hawhawing, formeda 
Whack, whack, spoke the 
Fire burst out of the pocket, and the 


his boy friends, named Ned Wilbur, set off at | More he whirled the more it blazed. In short, 
it burned off the whole side of the thin “duster” 


before he could put the flame out. 


I say before he could put it out; for I was % 
dazed by the calamity and by the outburst of 
public attention which it drew, that I could do 
nothing but stare at his antics. 

As for Ned, he was wild with excitement and 
anguish of mind at the thought of returning 
home with the ruined ‘duster.’ He charged 
the trick upon not less than a dozen different 
boys, each of whom denied it and laughed the 
louder. To escape the popular adiniration 
which the sight of the burnt coat inspired, Ned 
at length took it off, and rolling it up, carried it 
under his arm the rest of the day. 

Shortly after this, a little urchin secret! 
pointed out to us a boy in a checked jacket and 
military cap, as the one who had put the crackers 
in Ned’s pocket. We watched that “soldie 
cap’’ for the rest of the day. p 

Just then a voice cried, ‘The Fantastics bad 
come out.’”’ There was a rush down the street 
to meet them. We followed the crowd. 

A chorus of braying horns and rattling pal 
announced the appearance of these public humo 
ists. I had never seen a mask till then, nor hal 
Ned. 

At the head of the “fantastic’’ troop, 0 4 
lame, rawboned white horse, rode a terrible be 
ing, the first sight of whom fairly petrified me 
with astonishment, not unmixed with ter! 
Like the great dragon, he was clad in flaming 
red, and bore a sword fully ten feet long, wii? 
he fiercely brandished. Anything ga’ 


never even dreamed of. 


Behind this fearful creature rode other ~~ 
ed oddities, all grotesquely masked. A ™* 
a negr 


cart, containing what purported to be 
minstrel troupe in full performance, brought UP 
the rear. Drums and horns kept up a treme 
dous confusion. 

It must be remembered that I am 
all this as it looked to a boy’s eyes. a 

Up and down the street rode the ‘fantasti 
greeted everywhere with shouts of laughte 
Suddenly, as the procession was passing the sp“ 


describing 


YN j , . . A g ft. 
“Never mind, mother; I’m sure my consin' His master, a boy of about our own age, stood) where a crowd of boys were gaping at the spe 
tacle, the great dragon on the white | 


10rse. Jeal- 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


ing off, and rushed at us, with a frightful shout. ' Ned by the neck and left shoulder with a fright- loading rifles, we felt little fear of the savages. 


| may safely say that I never was so scared in 
all my life. Iwas fairly blind with terror, and 
yan against everybody. Once the monster got 
his paw on me; but I sprang frantically away 
from him. If he had caught me, I think I should 
have died of fright. 

The first thing I knew next, I was amongst a 
group of young ladies. 
.kirts in those days. Clutching madly at one of 
these skirts, [ran round and round it, twirling 
the occupant with me. A parasol was vigorous- 
ly applied to my head, and the young woman 











cried,— 

“Let go! Let go of me, you little tyke!” 

[stared at her with imploring eyes. 

“Why, don’t be afraid of him, bub,”’ said she, 
after another look at me. “‘It’s only Tim Jones, 
dressed up.” 

The dragon had gone. 

“jt's too bad!’? sympathized another. 
wouldn't go near them again.” 

They were all looking at me and laughing. I 
sunk away, feeling very sheepish. Ned was 
waiting for me, grinning, at a little distance. I 
now felt foolish enough. 

“Never run head-first among a mess of girls,” 
suid Ned. ‘‘But come along; the fellows are all 
going down to the pond. They are going in 
swimming.” 

Down to the pond we all went, and soon the 
water was full of white and yellow-skinned 
boys, each of whom had left his little heap of 
dothes on the sand. 

Wo had not, however, lost sight of that ‘‘sol- 
While the boys were in the water, a 
short distance from the shore, Ned was guilty of 
an act which, as I look back upon it to-day, I 
cannot commend. 

Coming ashore, he took one of Soldier-cap’s 
shoes, put a stone init, and tossed it out into 
three or four feet of water. It sank. 

When the owner came to dress, he naturally 
missed his shoe, and there was no small stir 
about it, We left him, with one foot bare, 
searching for it. Served him right, we thought; 
but it was not right. 

After eating our smoked herrings and dry 
baker’s crackers, moistened by a glass of lemon- 
ade, we invested our remaining funds in snap- 
cackers and torpedoes, and settled down to the 
quiet enjoyment of popping them, one at a time. 


sey 


dier-cap.”” 


By four o’clock we were to have started for 
home; but learning that fireworks were to be 
st off in the evening, our anxiety to see the 
display overcame our prudence. 

Itwas not, however, without some ugly mis- 
givings that we saw the sun about to set, and 
thought of the long miles between us and home; 
for much of the way led through woods and 
half-cleared tracts. A heavy shower, too, had 
risen in the west, and was passing with tremen- 
dous thunder-peals off to the eastward; and 
other clouds lay in a dark bank in the southwest. 

But our intense curiosity kept us waiting; and, 
indeed, we had to wait till past eight o'clock. 
li had grown dark, and the rockets, going up 
me after the other, did really make a very 
pretty spectacle. The enjoyment of the sight 
nade us forget both our anxiety and the fatigue 
f the long day. 

Tomake the most of the fireworks, those in 
charge set them off very slowly, so that it was 
hear ten o'clock before the last rocket was lighted. 

Ned then drew a long breath. “Come on,” 
said he; and we set our faces homeward, 

It was so dark that we had almost to grope our 
way out of the town. Thunders were muttering 
all around the skies. But we had no acquaint- 
inees With whom we could stop in the village. 
Wehad notevena copper left fora lunch. Home 
was the only haven left us. 

Yor the first mile we went at a “dog-trot ;” 
‘ut our feet, blistered by walking and standing 
all day, were so sore that presently we settled 
nto a walk, which ere long changed into a limp. 
How we kept the road and made the right turns, 
I cannot now quite explain; for it was so dark 
we _ not even see the bushes alongside the 
Toad, 
it length, the lightning began to play across 
‘esky, and the thunder to roar h savily. The 
flashes lit up the country, far and wide, but in- 
Santly left us in utter blackness. The claps of 
‘under fairly made the ground tremble. 

Another shower was coming. The day had 
“et very hot and sultry. Presently it began to 
Tan and hail, By a flash of the lightning, we 
‘aught @ glimpse of a building a little way 
ead, and ran towards it, struggling with the 
highty gusts of wind. 

Another flash showed it to be a barn, We 


t 





re ‘oit. The great doors were in the end next 
a Toad. Ned pulled away the prop which held | 
“em together, and we crawled in. 

Scare 


ely were we inside than something seized 


ful grip. He jumped, and screamed,— 

“Help! Murder!” 

Seared half out of my senses, I pushed open 
the door and leaped out into the rain, and after 
a hard struggle and much kicking, Ned got 
away, and came tumbling against me. 

| Just then we heard a little colt whinny in the 


| colty’s mother that had collared Ned. 
Not caring to brave another contest with a 
| mare’s teeth in the dark, we ran to the lee of a 
stack of straw, which had stood exposed through | 
the winter. Digging into the south side of it, 
| we got in a little way under the stack. It rained 
for more than an hour in torrents; yet we man- 
| aged to keep most of our bodies dry. 
| “Might as well stay here till morning,’ Ned 
| said; and I do not recollect much more that 
night. We were utterly tired out and demoral- | 
| ized. j 
| The sun was shining when I waked up. We 
crawled out, feeling stiff and sore enough, and | 
| hungry as young tigers. We were covered from 
head to foot with mud, wheat beards and chaff; | 
| but Ned had kept hold of the burnt coat through | 
| all the perils of that eventful night. 
| We set off for home again, and had gone about | 
'three miles when we sawa horse and wagon | 
lcoming. It wag Ned’s father and the writer's | 
| grandfather, coming to look us up. 
“We shall catch it now!”’ said Ned. 
But they did not say much to us, save to bid | 
us get into the back part of the wagon; and | 
after we had given an account of our adventures, | 
they contented themselves by saying that “they | 
hoped it had learned us something.” It had. 
We felt very wise in the ways of the world for a 
long time afterwards. 





oo - 
THE DYING HORSE. 

Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by the heavy 
oad; 

Only a fallen horse and a circle of wondering eyes 

Watching the ’frighted teamster goading the beast to rise. 

Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him; 

See the poor neck outstretched and the patient eyes grow 
dim; 

See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests his head— 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be dead; 

After the burdened journey, how restful it is to lie 


With bal aga shafts and the cruel load—waiting only 
to die r 


Watchers, he died in harness—died in the shafts and 

straps— 

Fell, and the great load killed him; one of the day’s mis- 
a 


1aps— 


One of the passing wonders marking the ctty road— 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 
Boston Pilot. 
——_+o>—_—__——. 


For the Companion. 


ATTACKED. 

We had been in Tavai- about a month, having 
landed on the coast during the last days of August. 
August, it should be remarked, is the last month of 
winter in New Zealand, 

Tavai, or Tavai-po-e-nam-moo, as it is called by 
the natives, is the middle island of the three form- 
ing the New Zealand group; also called New Muns- 
ter, on many of the older maps, by the Dutch navi- 
gators. It is probably the largest of the chain, 
though the actual area of either New Munster or 
New Ulster is but imperfectly estimated. 

But while New Ulster, or Eah-ci-no-nam-we, has 
been to some extent colonized by Europeans, and 
the Maori tribes partially civilized, Tavai, on the 
contrary, has remained much as it was when old 
Abel Jasinan Tasman, or Cook, first approached its 
shores, There are tribes here who still think that 
the European makes very delicate food, and who 
are doubly dangerous to approach, from their invet- 
erate treachery. 

The station we had selected as the base of our ex- 
ploration and observation, was on the west coast, at 
the head of a fine inlet, which we named Transit 
Bay, from the object of our expedition. 

About a mile inland from the head of the cove, 
there is a pleasant, wooded eminence, the summit 
of which, as we ascertained by measurement, is four 
hundred and thirty (odd) fect above the sea level. 
From the timber growing on the ground, we had 
built a log observatory, thirty by twenty feet, for 
the purpose of making observations on the moon 
and certain stars, and to obtain the exact longitude 
of the place. 

The roof of the observatory had large, movable 
sky-lights of glass panes, which we had brought out 
with us from San Francisco; but there were no win- 
dows in the log walls, which were nine feet in height. 

Adjoining the observatory, on the south end, we 
also erected a log house, divided into eating-room, 
“bunk-room,” or dormitory, and pantry. 

Although a purely scientific party, and coming 
here for a strictly scientific purpose, we were all 
young men, several of our number being under 
| twenty years of age; and I have little need to assure 
| the reader that we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, 
' for an expedition into an unexplored country has a 
| charm peculiar to itself, such as no other kind of 
| touring can give. 

The vessel in which we had come out made regu- 
lar trips in our service betwixt our station here in 
Tavai and Melbourne, carrying our mail, and bring- 
| ing to us such necessities or luxuries as we found 
| essential to our comfort. 
| Being astrong party, well provided with breech- 








Thus far none of them had approached us. The 

| region appeared to be uninhabited. 

| The only indication of human presence was a col- 
umn of smoke we had seen rising, six or eight miles 

| distant, a few days before ‘the incident occurred of 

| Which I am about to speak, 

| 


| That night, Mr. Forney and Mr. Additon had set 
up to mark the culmination of a star upon which 


They wore expansive barn, and we guessed in a moment that it was | observations had been conducted for the past fort- 


| night, with the transit instrument. And as some 
; ene of us commonly kept awake on guard duty, it 
| had been arranged the evening before that one of 
these men should sit up the remainder of the night. 

Accordingly, after completing and recording the 
observation, Forney went to his bunk; but Addi- 
, ton remained in the observatory to read. Before 
| Forney had turned in, however, they had heard a 
slight noise several times, out in the woods, amongst 
| the underbrush; but there was nothing about it to 
| indicate that it was not made by some animal or bird, 

After a time, Additon heard the same noise again, 
—as of some creature moving stealthily outside. 
The walls of the observatory did not permit any one 
to look out or in, save from overhead; but there 
were chinks betwixt the logs, where by placing the 
eye a partial view of the interior might be obtained. 

So far, Additon had paid little or no attention to 


the noise, it being much like what might be heard | 
He was sitting | 


every night in the woods without. 
on a bench tipped backwards, with his back to the 
wall. 
broken only by the ticking of the clock and the 
chronometers, 

Presently there came to his ear the very slightest 


| . 
sound, as of suppressed breath. 


It seemed close to his head, on the other side of 
the logs. It flashed on his mind ina moment that 
there was some one outside, peeping in. 


The thought startled him, but he sat quite still for ; 


the space of a minute or more, then got leisurely up, 
laid down his book, and stepped through the door- 
way from the observatory into the log house, where 
the rest of us were asleep. 

He thought it possible that some one of the party 
had got up and gone out. There was a candle burn- 
ing dimly here in the dormitory. 

A glance along the row of bunks showed him that 
we were all there, sleeping soundly. 

Going to the shelf over his own bunk, he took 
down his revolver, which was loaded; then passing 
out through the dining-room, he opened the outside 
door, without noise, and looked ont. 

The door wasin the south end of the log house. 
The stars were shining brightly, and it was not so 
dark but that he could discern objects in tolerable 
outline. Nothing was in sight from the door. 

So, stepping forth, he went along to the east 
corner, and peered round on the side, where he had 
heard the noise. Dim as was the starlight, Additon 
at once discerned the form of a man crouching on 
his hands and knees, and ‘peeping into the lighted 
observatory through a crack, with now and thena 
wary glance right and left. 

Our comrade’s first impulse was to step back into 
the house, and waken one or more of us; but reflect- 
ing that the least noise would alarm the spy, he 
thought it better to watch his movements for a time 
from where he stood, 

It was impossible in so indistinct a light to see 
whether the crouching object was a savage or a 
white man, but so far as he could make out, the fel- 
low had no weapon in hand,—of any size, at least. 

Now, Mr. Additon was a young man in no way defi- 
cient in physical strength and courage. After 
watching the prowler a few moments, he determined 
to capture him if possible, that being the likeliest 
way to find ont the nature of his business there. 

He was on the point of making a rush, revolver in 
hand, for the intruder, when the man suddenly drew 
down from the crack to which he had his eye, and 


the building,—the very corner where Additon was 
lying in wait. 
Pretty well assured now that the spy had no 


pocket, and with his eye just peeping round the 
corner, waited for him, like a cat for amouse. The 
instant the savage had come within reach, our 
plucky comrade jumped out and grabbed him. The 
Maori, taken completely by surprise, uttered a yell 


or four arrows were shot out of the surrounding 
bushes at Additon, two of which stuck in the logs 
at the corner of the house, close where he had stood 
when he sprang out. 

Additon had gota good hold of the fellow, how- 
ever, and held on; but it was a rough-and-tumble 
scuffle. Yet our man had the best of it, and would 
undoubtedly have mastered the native, had not 
three or four savages rushed out with their lances. 

The only thing that now seems to have saved Ad- 
diton from being speared, was the extraordinary 
tumbling and squirming about which the two were 
making; for had he stood by himself alone, they 
would probably have thrown their spears from a 
distance. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Brett and Mr. 
Raedway came out. The outcry of the native had 
waked them. Without stopping to dress, each had 
seized his revolver and run out. 

With the first lance thrusts, Additon, finding him- 
self overmatched, let go the native and sprang to 
| his feet. The others made several passes at him, 
| which he evaded by leaping backwards. Snatching 

out his own unused pistol, he fired three or four 
| shots amongst his assailants. But neither Brett nor 
| Raedway fired. 
“What is it?” 








“What's the matter here?” 


they 


The place was very quiet, the silence being | 


began creeping stealthily along towards the corner of | 


weapon, Additon slipped his own revolver into his | 


and struggled fiercely; and at the same instant three | 


209 


both simultaneously called out; but before they had 
made out the situation, or could distinguish friends 
from foes, the Maories were gone. 

By this time the most of us were astir, and run- 
ning out to see what had caused the fracas. 

A number of arrows came out of the bushes, mak- 
ing a queer hissing sound as they flew. One went 
through our dining-,.oom window ; and several stuck 
in the log house. We made a dash out into the 
woods, shooting right and left in the obscurity of 
the trees. But the Maories were off. We saw noth- 
ing more of them. 

The only tokens which they had left us were the 
arrows sticking in the logs, and a hind of mantle 
woven of some course fibrous stuff, and nearly half 
the size of an ordinary woolen blanket. This Addi- 
ton had torn off the man whom he had tried to cap- 
ture. 

It is probable that the Maories out in the bushes 
were watching Additon, and were on the point of 
shooting at him, when he collared their spy. Had 
he stood still there at the corner a moment longer, 
he would very likely have been struck by their arrows. 

These arrows were about a yard in length, and 
made of the stalk of some shrub like bamboo. They 
were feathered, and had the points hardened by fire, 
and appeared to lave been smeared with some 
yellow viscous substance, which was poison perhaps, 


——_——+or 


AN UNWILLING RIDER. 

It takes about three years to train a cavalry horse, 
' Once trained, however, he never forgets his educa- 

tion. Like Job’s war-horse, “he goeth on to meet the 

armed men; he mocketh at fear and is not affright~ 
ed,” and “he smelleth the battle afar off.” During 
the war with Mexico, an old cavalry horse illustrated 
Job’s description by charging with his rider, and put- 
ting to flight a squadron of Mexican soldiers. 

The American Commissioners were compelled to 
journey from the city of Mexico to the Queretaro, 
some eighty miles distant, to negotiate a treaty of 
| peace with the Mexican government. As the coun- 

try was beset by guerillas, Capt. Andrew Portcr’s 
| company of mounted rifles was detailed to escort tho 
| Commissioners. The surgeon of the troop was the 
| late Dr. Reyburn, of New Orleans, a fat, jolly man, 
| whose valor was ruled by his discretion. He was 
mounted upon a large horse, seized from a Mexican 
gentleman, which, though the doctor did not know 
the fact, had done service in the native cavalry. 

Commissioners, captains and troopers, were all 
happy as on the beautiful day they rode through the 
picturesque country. None were more jolly than 
the fat surgeon who rode in the rear. Suddenly the 
notes of a bugle sounded, then the roll of the drums, 
followed by the crack of a rifle. The doctor felt the 
quick tremor of his horse, and noticed the strange 
movement of his cars. He patted him on the neck, 
spoke soothingly, reined him ia. 

The firing became more brisk, and the blasts of 
the bugle frequently sounded out notes of command. 
Suddeuly the old cavalry horse dashed ahead. The 
doctor pulled on the bit, cried, “ho! ho!” The 
horse took the bit in his teeth, burst past the Com- 
missioners, past the escort, past the gallant Capt. 
Porter, 

Stretched across the road was a body of Mexican 
soldiers. The doctor clearly saw them as, “solitary 
and alone,” but without his consent, he dashed down 
at the full charge. The Mexicans saw the gallant 
doctor, and, supposing him to be the leader of a 
charging squadron, divided on both sides of the 
road, and fled up the hills. The doctor, or rather 
the doctor’s horse, had put a troop to flight. 

The doctor was relieved at his escape. Secing no 
enemy, and hearing no bugle note, the old cavalry 
horse halted with something of the air of a conquer- 
or. The doctor turned back to the escort. He met 
Capt. Porter, scarcely able to articulate between 
| laughter and irritation, who thus saluted him: 

“What, in the name of common sense, did you 
mean? How, sir, did you dare to leave your posi- 
tion in the rear to attack the enemy in the front? 
Wio gave you orders to charge? Do you know, sir, 
| that you spoiled a fine chance for my men to unloaa 
their rifles and to rid the road of a set of scoundrels 
who are violating the truce between two nations?” 

“Well, sir,’ was the doctor’s respectful reply, “all 
Ihave to say in self-defence is, that you must not 
| accuse me of courage. I make no pretensions to it. 
| Lam nota fighting man. Iam simply Dr. Reyburn, 
of New Orleans. If 1 have shown anything like 
pluck, blame this old cavalry horse. If I had known 
that he would be sure to charge at the first note of 
| the bugle, I never would have mounted him, sir, 
never, 2s Lam a gentleman and a surgeon!” 





} 
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For the Companion. 


-AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSI- 
TION. 

“Walk in,” said a cheery voice. 

We walked in. 

“Have acheer”’—in the accents of antiquated New 
England. 

The dame of ancient times, in her best bib and 
tucker, welcomes you into a neat little cabin, with a 
pleasant smile, and you are at once transported to 
the days of the colonies. 

The “cheer” is not one of your frail, new-fangled 
imitations of old furniture; far from it,—yes, two 
hundred years from it. And better than this, a ver- 
itable Governor owned the chair, and his name was 
Endicott. It is yet strong enough to outlast two o» 
three generations. 

Betty Webb, a bright and pretty little woman of 
fifteen, examines it with due reverence, Then we 
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all take turns at sitting in it, and trying to 
imagine the date of its real occupancy. This is 
not very hard. All our surroundings are primi- 
tive. Betty says this little bit of old times is the 
best thing she has yet seen at the Exposition. 

Fortunately we are there before the crowd 
begins to make things uncomfortable. This is a 
pioneer’s cabin, the reproduction of a hundred 
years ago. Yonder, as cheery a blaze as ever 
warmed the throat of a good, generous chimney, 
darts hither and thither among the staunch hick- 
ory logs. On one side of the fireplace stands a 
demure pair of tongs, used, perhaps, by Gov. 
Endicott. 

“And is that what you call bellows?” asks 
Betty, reverently touching the airy reminiscences 
of the past. ‘Well, I never saw one in all my 
life before,”’ and I believe the child never did. 

‘And O, this queer little old cradle!”’ is the 
next outery. “I wonder if it came over in the 
Mayflower ?” 

Whereupon the quaint little mistress, with the 
quaint little cap, assures us that it did. That 
Peregrine White, the youngest Pilgrim in the 
crowd, inasmuch as he was born on the May- 
flower, was often rocked to sleep in that same 
cradle, and that it is called the Fuller cradle, why, 
I never thought to ask. 

“Now I would like to live in just such a dear 
old-fashioned, comical little wood cabin as this,”’ 
says Betty. ‘So much nicer than acres of house- 
room and miles of stairs. Is everything here 


really old, or are some things fac-similes?” 





“T believe everything here is the real thing,” 
said another small epitome of a woman, repre- 
senting somebody’s grandmother, with a mob- 
cap and kilted skirt, which don’t mean that it is 
trimmed with kilt plaiting, but caught up over 
a quilted petticoat. The brass andirons are over 
a century old; that clock is four hundred years 
old,—the first one ever brought into Andover. 
This chair belonged to Gov. Hancock. 

“O,” cried Betty, in a voice of constrained 
delight, ‘do come here! What do you think? 
Here’s a bed and linen sheets, two hundred years 
old, and a chintz cover that fairly puts our man- 
ufacturers to shame.”’ 

Well it might. Imagine a counterpane on 
which, in almost life size, is represented the 
Goddess of Liberty crowning the heroes of the 
Revolution. 








“And such a bed!” crowed Betty, poking her 
daring fingers into the yielding mass. “It must 
be made of the downiest part of the feathers. I 
wonder what one would dream of if one slept on 
it? Eagles, and rock-bound coasts, and May- 
flowers, and Indians. By the way, did they use 
to hang strips of pumpkin from the ceiling in 
that fashion? Well it looks as if they prepared 
for a rainy day.” And so the bright little chat- 
terbox ran on. 

After inspecting other curiosities, a swing 
shaving- glass one hundred and twenty years 
old, once used by Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Rhode 
Island, also John Alden’s desk. Think of it! 
John Alden, who won pretty Priscilla from her 
grim-visaged lover, Miles Standish, the very desk 
that handsome John Alden sat at, on which, 
mayhap, he indited letters to that pretty Puritan 
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girl,—of course she was pretty; we have all de- 
cided upon that matter,— 

After that, what do you think we were regaled 
with? Pork and beans, Yankee brown bread, and 
country doughnuts. Then we took seats upon 
a veranda, looking out upon the small enclo- 
sure, in which grew old-fashioned flowers, sur- 
rounded by a low picket-fence. 





As for the bread and butter, I will say that 
our New England ancestors never turned out 
sweeter loaves, and I question whether their 
butter was quite as delicious as those little pats 
of Philadelphia purity. 

The beans were genuine, red, crisp, and fla- 
vored with molasses. The doughnuts were mir- 
acles of bright, yellow-colored twist, and the 
corn beef—which I did not taste—was the better 
for not being a hundred years old. 

I am sure if I live to that age, and Betty Webb 
coincides with me, I shall hold in bright remem- 
brance the glimpse we had this morning of the 
days and the ways of our ancestors of blessed 
memory. ALMA, 

ea. 
OFFICIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

Many of the governments of the world have 
what are called “official” journals. Indeed, our 
own is almost the only government of a great, 
civilized nation, that does not speak to the public 
through a newspaper “organ.” 

There is, bowever, a wide difference between 
official journals. The London Gazette is wholly 
filled with announcements of public matters. If 
a gentleman is created a peer, or if a captain is 
promoted to be a major, or if a merchant is made 
a bankrupt, the official announcement is made 
through the Gazette. It contains nothing but 
news of this kind. The government appoints 
the editor, and the paper is sold like any other; 
and the treasury gets a considerable profit from it. 

In France, the system is different. Formerly 
the government had a contract with the Paris 
Moniteur, which for a certain sum inserted 
whatever it desired. This matter consisted 
mainly of announcements, not only of official 
changes, but of political events; and the news 
could be and was so given as to convey the pre- 
cise idea which the high officials wished to have 
the people adopt. The Moniteur had a depart- 
ment headed “non-official,” but it was gener- 
ally believed, and was probably true, that this 
too was controlled by the Emperor, Louis Napo- 
leon, whenever he chose to spread his views 
before the French people. 

Shortly before the war of 1870, that resulted 
in the downfall of the empire, the contract with 
the Moniteur ceased, and the government found- 
ed a paper of its own, called the Journal Official 
de l' Empire Francais, which, with the words 
“? Empire’ changed to “La Republique,’’ is 
now the French official newspaper. It is what 
the Moniteur really was. It does not pretend to 
be independent, as the Moniteur did, but is 
avowedly in the hands and under the control of 
the ministry. 

With some variations, these three papers rep- 
resent the several classes of official journals of 
the other governments. They are useful medi- 
ums, through which the people learn the ideas 
of their rulers concerning passing events; and as 
it is well known that the ideas are official, they 
do little harm. 

But what is known as “semi-official’’ journal- 
ism is sometimes mischievous. The newspapers 
to which this term is applied, are only on good 
terms with the government. They claim to be 
independent, but it is usually known that im- 
portant articles are “‘inspired,’’—that is, some 
member of the cabinet tells the editor what the 
ministry would like to have said on a certain sub- 
ject, and the editor writes an article in accord- 
ance with the hints thus given. Sometimes the 
article is officially prepared and handed to 
the editor for publication. It appears to be his 
work, but readers are allowed to see that it is 
based on special information. 

One of the evils that results from this custom 
is that the editors of semi-official journals are not 
content to do simply the bidding of ministers. 
They are eager to anticipate the wishes of the cab- 
inet, and often write ina way to mislead their 
readers. They discuss political matters as though 
they were expressing the views of the ministry, 
when really they are only giving utterance to 
their own ideas. 

Now and then they make trouble for the gov- 





ernment. Here is an illustration. About a 


year ago, there were fears of another war be- 
tween Germany and France, and people were 
the more ready to believe that there was danger, 
because the Nord-Deutsche Zeitung, known as a 
semi-officia] newspaper of Berlin, gave out some 
warlike hints. 

Prince Bismark, who was known to have 
written some articles for the Zeitung, and to 
have dictated others, was supposed to have in- 
spired this warlike tone. But he was not only 
innocent of any such act, but quite disapproved 
of the spirit of the article. The incident showed 
him so clearly that he lost more than he gained 
by having a semi-official organ, that he entirely 
abandoned the system. 

In this country there is, as we said, no official 
journal, but semi-official journals are not wholly 
unknown. An editor who takes this attitude 
loses much of his independence, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the custom does any good whatever. 
It is very certain that it does a great deal of harm. 


—_—+oo—__—_—_—_ 


BETTER THINGS. 
Better to smell the violet cool, than sip the glowing wine; 
Better to hark a hidden brook, than watch a diamond 
shine. 
Better the love of gentle heart, than beauty’s favors 
proud; 
Better the rose’s living seed, than roses in a crowd. 
Better be fed by mother’s hand, than eat alone at will; 
Better to — in God, than say, “My goods my store- 
se fill.” 


Better to walk the realm unseen, than watch the hour’s 
e 


vent; 
Better the “Well done!” at the last, than the air with 
shouting rent. 


Better a death when work, is done, than earth’s most fa- 
vored birth; 
Better a child in God’s great house, than the king of all 
the earth. GEORGE McDONALD. 
sininiiatinticiailata tii 


VICTOR HUGO. 


There is no more interesting figure in Europe 
than Victor Hugo. At the age of seventy-four 
he is apparently as hale and vigorous, as hard a 
worker, as eloquent a speaker, and as busy a 
writer, as he was in the prime of life. 

After remaining an exile from France through- 
out the eighteen years that Napoleon III. reigned 
as Emperor, Victor Hugo at last returned to his 
native land to take part in the exciting events of 
the past four years, and now finds himself elect- 
ed by Paris as a Senator for life. 

That he is a man of brilliant genius, no one 
can doubt who has read his poems and his novels; 
he is also a man of the most exalted personal 
character. His sincerity has been proved over 
and over again, by the sacrifices he has made in 
support of his opinions. His life has been pure, 
generous, and noble, from first to last. 

His devotion to his wife and children has been 
constant and tender, and equally fervid has been 
his love of his native country. It may also be 
truly said of Victor Hugo, that although his 
political sympathies are with a set of men too 
many of whom are unbelievers, he has always 
been a devout and earnest Christian. 

His life has been one of constant labor and 
effort. His father was a noble, and a General 
in the Napoleonic wars; his mother was a lady 
of La Vendee, a friend of the La Rochejaquelins, 
and bitterly opposed to the first Revolution. 

Victor Hugo was, early in life, a Royalist; now 
he is an extreme Republican. In his boyhood 
he betrayed wonderful talent as a poet. His 
father wished him to be a soldier; but he refused 
to go to a military school, and persisted in writ- 
ing verses. At the age of fifteen he sent ina 
poem to compete for the prize given every year 
by the French Academy; it was declared the best 
offered, but the Academy refused to give him 
the prize because he was too young. 

He soon became famous, however, as a poet; 
and when still a youth, received a pension from 
King Charles X. Then he tried novel-writing, 
and succeeded as well in this as in poetry. As 
he grew older, he saw the evils of Bourbon roy- 
alty, and when King Louis Philippe came to the 
throne as the result of revolution, Victor Hugo 
supported him, and was made a Senator by the 
new monarch. 

Victor Hugo was perhaps the most famous 
man in France when the revolution of 1848 
broke out. He was elected to the Assembly by 
Paris, and at first was moderate in his political 
action. But when Napoleon became President, 
the poet grew radical, and expended all the 
scattering fire of his eloquence in denouncing 
the man whom he scornfully called ‘‘Napoleon 
the Little.” 

Napoleon declared himself Emperor, and Vic- 
tor Hugo, among many other Republican chiefs, 
was exiled. He went to Jersey, and then to 
Guernsey, where he spent his time in writing 
poems and novels; and did not return to France 
till after Napoleon’s fall, when he was welcomed 
back to Paris with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Victor Hugo is very striking in personal ap- 
pearance. You can tell at a glance that he is a 








man of genius. He attracts at once by the mag- 


netism of his manner and his evident superiority 
to other men around him. He is of medium 
height, solidly built but not corpulent, with fy) 
limbs and square, broad shoulders. His com. 
plexion is so bright that it has been compared to 
a “ripe winter apple.” He has a high arched 
forehead, above which the snow-white hair 
grows in thick clusters. His eyes are a brilliant 
black, and are full of life and bright, quick in. 
telligence, as well as warmth and kindliness, 
He wears a short white beard and moustache, 
which half conceal a mouth of beautiful form 
and expression. 

His manners are very attractive. He has a 
serene, rather sad air, especially since he lost 
his wife and two sons, within three years of each 
other; but to every one who approaches him he 
is open, genial, cordial, ready to talk and to lis. 
ten, while his friendships are deep, devoted, and 
lasting. In ‘conversation there is no living man 
who can surpass him in interesting his listeners, 
not only in what he says, but in himself. He is 
undoubtedly the foremost poet and novelist that 
France has produced in this century, and he is 
also one of the foremost orators and _ political 
writers. In him is to be seen the union of a 
great mind with a great heart. The best praise 
that can be given to Victor Hugo is that he is 
not only great, but so thoroughly good and up 
right that his worst enemies respect his motives 
and honor his purity. 


~ 
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TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 

In many respects ours is a more humane and mer- 
ciful age than those which have gone before. This 
is seen in the different manner in which criminals 
are now treated, and the more enlightened views 
which are hei on the subject of punishment. 

It is not many generations since, in England, not 
only forgers, but persons who stole articles worth 
sixpence, were as freely hung as murderers. Per- 
haps you have read the account of the horrors 
through which English convicts used to pass on 
board the terrible prison-ships anchored off the 
shore. 

It used to be thought that one of the purposes of 
punishment was veng The criminal had done 
an injury to the State; it was for the State to avenge 
it. Simply to punish him, and to punish him as se- 
verely as possible, was the object of the law. Now 
it has come to be seen that it is not to avenge crime, 
but to prevent and correct it, that the law should 
punish. We are beginning to learn that vengeance 
is the attribute of another power than that of human 
law: “Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” 

Then we have begun to accept the idea that the 
whole duty of the State towards a prisoner is not 
done when he has been thrown into jail, or other- 
wise subjected to the penalties of the law. 

He should not be made to endure the miseries of 
cold or hunger; his health should not be imperilled 
by foul air or unclean cells; nor should he be al- 
lowed to lie in jail without an attempt being made 
to improve his moral condition, and dissaude him 
from evil thoughts and ways. 

Rewards for good behavior and manifest repent- 
ance have been established. The prisoner is taught 
to see that if he conducts himself well, obeys the 
prison rules, and showsa sincere intention to reform, 
his stay in prison will not only be made easier for 
him, but his term of imprisonment may be shortened. 

This attention to the reform of criminals, is one of 
the results that have come from the influence of the 
principles of Christianity in the world, and makes 
one of the best features of our progress in civili- 
zation; for many now leave our jails with new and 
honest purposes, and become peaceable citizens. 
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WRITE SO AS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 

Young writers, seeking to form a style which shall 
be at once clear and vigorous, should give earnest 
heed to the suggestion of one of the most brilliant 
and forcible of English essayists. “The first rule of 
all writing,” says Lord Macaulay,—“that rule to 
which every other is subordinate,—is that the words 
used by the writer shall be such as most fully and 
precisely convey his meaning to the great body of 
his readers. All considerations about the purity and 
dignity of style ought to bend to this consideration.” 

In his “History of England,” Macaulay rigidly 
adhered to this “first rule of all writing.” The re 
sult may be set forth by an incident. An English 
gentleman purchased the work on its publication. 
Greatly pleased with it, he thought it would be self- 
ish to keep so much pleasure to himself. He there- 
fore invited his poorer neighbors to attend at his 
house every evening after their work was finished, 
and read the history aloud to them from beginning 
toend. At the close of the last meeting, one of the 
audience rose, and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Macaulay “for having written a history which work- 
ing men can understand.” ? 

In his journal, Macaulay says, “I really prize this 
vote.” es 

NOT A PROPHET. 

It is hazardous to prophesy. When Lesseps 
broached his grand project of the Suez Canal, many 
leading Englishmen received it with derisive hostil- 
ity. Among those who strongly opposed it was Lord 
Palmerston, then at the head of the British govern- 
ment. An American gentleman who had dip 





with Lesseps mentioned the fact to Lord Palmer 
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ston, accompanying with the remark that the lish,” he can communicate his knowledge to others, | struggles to surmount; placing one foot formed like 


Frenchman was full of his canal. ‘He may be full | and impress his thoughts upon the age. As a master | 


of his canal,” said the Premier, “but his canal will 
never be full of water, as the world will see.” And | 
then he laughed heartily at his poor joke. This 
took place in 1857, and in 1869 the opening of the | 
caval demonstrated that the English Premier was 
not filled with the spirit of prophecy. 
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“GANG OWER THE FUNDAMENTALS,” 
Fifty years ago, the pastor of a Scotch country 
parish encountered in his ministerial work many 
quaint characters. They bristled with peculiarities 
of thought and disposition, as sharp and stiff as the 

quills of & porcupine. 
In the early ministry of the late Dr. Macleod, at 
Loudon, there were among the inhabitants of the | 
jsh a number of Covenanters, a religious sect | 
which held to a stern morality, and to a creed that | 
clearly set forth the strongest doctrines of Calvin- | 
jsm. On the first day of his regular pastoral visit- 
ing, “diet of visitation” is the technical name for the | 
work, he called on an old pauper woman, who was 
looked upon as a great light among the Covenant- 





ers. 

Dr. Macleod, on entering the small cottage, found 
her seated formally among neighbors and members | 
of her sect, whom she had summoned to meet the | 
pastor of the Established church. Unlike his other | 
parishioners, she did not formally salute him as the 
parish minister, but beckoned him to sit down by 
her. Putting her tin trumpet to her ear,—she was 
quite deaf,—she said, “ Well, sir, gang ower the fun- 
damentals !”? 

There and then the young clergyman had to bawl 
out the main doctrines of his theology. The deaf 
old dame listened intently, until she was satisfied of | 
the pastor’s soundness. Then she gave him a hearty 
welcome as a true minister of the Gospel. 

To those of more liberal religious views, the inci- 
dent may seem to reveal a harsh, over-tenacious, 
not to say bigoted disposition. But it should be re- 
membered that the old pauper woman was a de- 
scendant of Scotland’s martyrs. She was of the race 
of Covenanters, whose blood had dyed the heather 
of Scotland’s glens. Her forefathers had been 
slaughtered for adhering to their creed, by Clave- 
house’s dragoons. With Scotch tenacity she held 
toher faith, and with Scotch caution she withheld 
from the minister a formal welcome until satisfied 
that he was “sound in the faith.” 


“From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 


So 


SELF-DECEPTION. 

Robespierre, the remorseless tyrant who put to 
death so many noble Frenchmen, thought himself a 
model of benevolence. He predicted that later ages 
would recognize his kindness of heart and genuine 
unselfishness. Philip II. of Spain had a similar 
opinion of himself. Mr. Motley says of him, “If 
Philip possessed a single virtue, it has eluded the 
conscientious research of the writer of these pages. 
If there are vices—as possibly there are— from 
which he was exempt, it is because it is not permit- 
ted to human nature to attain perfection even in 
evil.” 

But Philip suid of himself, “In all my life, I have 
never consciously done wrong to any one. If I have 
ever committed an act of injustice, it has been done 
unwittingly, because I was deceived by circum- 
stances.” When he died, he called upon his son to 
observe his condition, that when in turn he was laid 
low, he might likewise be sustained by “a conscience 
void of offence.” 


of “the four rules of arithmetic,’’ he may not only } 
transact the ordinary business of trade, but explore | 
all the domain of mathematics. A man with the 
“excellent education” of which Mr. Everett speaks, | 
may not be a man of culture, but all culture is with- | 
in his grasp, if he will make the effort to master it. | 
| 


—_—+or—_—_—__—__ 
“SUTHIN’ FOR OLE MISSUS.” 
Bad system and wrong conditions afford opportu- | 
nities of kindness and well-doing. Many slave-| 
masters and mistresses doubtless improved these | 
opportunities well; and it is notin the affectionate 
nature of an African to ever forget love or a single 
good turn. An affecting instance of this gratitude 
is mentioned in a letter of the Boston Journal’s 
Washington correspondent: | 
| 


An old white woman was arraigned on Wednesday | ' 


for drunkenness, found guilty, and sentenced to 
seven days in the workhouse. She sat downin a 
corner of the dock, and soon afterward an old col- 
ored man came in, bringing a pitcher of coffee anda 
plate of provision, and approaching the marshal, he 
asked, in an agitated voice,— 
et is yer got an old white lady in dar named | 
ey?’ | 

Some one replied in the affirmative, and the old 
man’s face brightened up at once. Turning to a 
number of gentlemen, he said,— 

“Gemmen, I heerd dis mornin’ dat der perlice had 
*rested my old missis, an’ I cum here to see her, and | 
dey wouldn’t lemmein. Dat ole lady, gemmen, was | 
a rich woman onst, and I was her servant. She | 
raised me from a small chile, and when I heerd of 
de trouble she was in I felt jest like crying; and | 
when I cum here, and dey wouldn’t lemme see her, 
sez I, I sez, she aint had nuffin to eat, and I took all | 
de money I had in de world and fetched it toher.” | 

He then advanced toward the dock, calling her by 








SLEEP, NOT STIMULANTS, 

Many persons who are forced to use their brains 
day after day, are often tempted to use stimulants. 
They would drive away the languor which prevents 
mental effort, or strengthen the mind to concentrate 
itself on its work. The remedy is much worse than 
the disease, seeing that the occasional use of wine 
or spirits may lead to its habitual use, and that to 
confirmed habits of intemperance. <A writer says: 


The best possible thing for a man to do when he 
feels too weak to carry through his work, is to go to 
bed and sleep a week if he can. This is the only 
true recuperation of power, the only actual recuper- 
ation of brain force. Because during sleep the 
brain is in a state of rest, in a condition to receive 
and appropriate particles of nutriment from the 
blood whick take the place of those which have 
been consumed in previous labor, since the very act 
of thinking consumes, burns up solid particles, as 
every turn of the wheel or screw of the splendid 
steamer is the result of consumption by fire of the 
fuel in the furnace. 

The supply of consumed brain substance can only 
be had from the nutritive particles in the blood, 
which were obtained from the food eaten previously, 
and the brain is so constituted that it can best re- 
ceive and appropriate to itself those nutritive parti- 
cles during a state of rest, of quiet, and stillness in 
sleep. Mere stimulants supply nothing in them- 
selves; they only goad the brain, force it to a greater 
consumption of its substance, until that substance 
has been so exhausted that there is not power 
enough left to receive a supply, just as men are so 
near death by thirst and starvation that there is not 
power enough to swallow anything, and all is over, 


a 


A FRENCH GIRL’S KINDNESS, 





It seems incredible that such men could have been 


80 deceived, but they appear honest in their opinions | through the country a prisoner in the hands of the 


of their own good character. 
————_+o-—___—_ 
MEETING OF OLD FOES. 

Judge Turney of the Kentucky Supreme Court 
met a man named Paddock, well known in dramatic 
circles, and after a long interview, both became con- 
vinced that they were once deadly enemies. 

During the late war, Judge Turney was desper- 
ately wounded while fighting in the Confederate 
Army. He was shot again and again, one bullet 
carrying away part of his tongue and several teeth, 
and passing out through the back of his neck. At 
the interview mentioned, each recalled and described 
vividly the same incidents, the same date, and the 
same scene of battle and place of hostile meeting, 
and were satisfied that the terrible wound in the 
mouth and neck, which the judge so mysteriously 
survived, was given by the hand of Paddock him- 
self, then a Union soldier. 

A finer opportunity than these two men enjoyed 
to bury old feuds, and offer the genial courtesies of 
Teturned peace, never presented itself to mutual 
foes when war was done. They saluted each other 
like brothers, and the heartiness of their new frater- 
hity is spoken of as beyond description, 

ae 
A GOOD EDUCATION. 

“To read the English language well,” said Edward 
Everett, “to write a neat, legible hand, and to be 
master of the four rules of arithmetic—I call this a 
800d education. And if you add the ability to write 


pure, grammatical English, I regard it as an excel- 
lent education.” 


| 
Mr. Everett was correct. For if a man can “read 


the English language well,” he holds the key which 
Will enable him to possess all the treasures of history 
and science, and all the culture of English prose and 
Poetry. If he can “write pure grammatical Eng- 


| warlike hatred did not destroy the gentler feelings 


An Englishman inthe Prussian army during the 
war of 1870, relates his experience while passing 


French. The incident shows that national spite and 


in the hearts of all the women of France. 


Ihad obtained a fresh supply of canvas for my 
feet, which were much blistered and extremely 
sore; but this was soon worn out, and I suffered 
dreadfully. About noon, we balted in the market- 
place of a small town, bearing every mark of antiq- 
uity—I think it was Melle—to rest and refresh. To 
escape the sun, 1 took my seat on an old tea-chest, 
standing in front of a huckster’s shop, and removed 
my tattered moccasins. 

Whilst doing this, an elderly lady came out of the 
shop, accompanied by a young girl very prettily 
dressed, and ‘* Pauvre garcon!” ‘“Pauvre pris- 
onnier !”’ were uttered by both. The girl, with tears 
in her eyes, looked at my lacerated feet, and then, 
without saying a word, returned to the house. 

Ina few minutes afterwards she reappeared, but 
her finery had been taken off, and she carried a 
large bowl of warm water in her hands. Ina mo- 
ment the bowl was placed before me, she motioned 
me to put in my feet, which I did, and down she 
went upon her knees, and washed them in the most 
tender manner. 

What luxury was that half hour! The older fe- 
male brought me food, while the young girl, having 

erformed her office, wrapped up my feet in soft 
| linea, and then fitted on a pair of her mother’s shoes. 





DROLL PARASITE, 

It makes us “crawl” to think that every living 
creature has its parasites—we among the rest—from 
the biggest to the smallest, till 


“Fleas have other fleas to bite ’em, 
Et cetera ad infinitum.” 


chaps inhabiting eggs,—the very germs of living 
creatures. The Scientific American says: 


In the midst of the eggs of the lobster. there lives 
an animal of extreme agility, which one author con- 
siders the most extraordinary being ever subjected 
| to the eyes of a zoologist. ‘Let us,” he says, “im- 
agine a clown in a circus, with-his limbs as far dislo- 
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name, and when she appeared, said, “Old missus cost of each . sess + B125 
here’s suthin' I done brought for yer to eat. You ¢ we: tham Gold Watches. Cost of cach. 74 
——- pat pte was, and I’se gwine to help é Wa t ham Gold Watches, “ = 860 
fe altham Go yatches, “ ee 

The old woman burst into tears as she accepted| 6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ ga 
the bounty of her former slave. 2 Waltham Silver Watches, “ + B25 
Waltham Silver Watches, “ “2.820 

+r 35 Waltham Silver Watches, * . . Bl 


And now we must be told that there are microscopic | 


an air-bubble on one ball, the other foot on another, 
alternately balancing and extending his body, fold- 
ing his limbs on each other, or bending his body up- 
wards like a caterpillar; and then we shall have but 
an imperfect idea of the attitudes which it assumes, 
and which it varies incessantly. 


+. 


“DAT RECOMMENDATION,” 
The readiness and insincerity with which certifi- 
cates of character are sometimes given are set forth | 
by this anecdote: 








An obliging gentleman who thinks that personal 
favors do not cost much,while they make friends, was 


| applied to bya negro for a certificate of character, 


by which he might get a situation. The testimonial 
proving to be more complimentary than Scipio him- 
self expected, that worthy, on recovering trom his 
astonishment, exclaimed, “Say, Mr. » Won't | 
you gib me something to do yourself on dat recom- 
mendation ?”” 








ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS | 
TO BE GIVEN | 

To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1876. | 

These Presents will be presented to the one hundred | 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- | 


scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1875, | 
and JULY 1, 1876. 





1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost......... $700 | 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost .....8550 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... $550 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- | 
2 ree nee Ee $425 | 


1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..$250 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..#210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 

cost of each .8150 
3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, - 





























THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 
The Smith American Organs. — These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 
The Waltham Watches. — The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 
The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. . 

member, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
secriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
. of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
f you persevere. 





THE CENTENNIAL JIG SAW. 











ih 


This is the first low-priced yet practical Jig Saw 
that has been placed in the market, The Saw swings 16 
inches in the clear. The blades work PLUMB, and are 
held rigidly by a new design at whatever strain may be 
wished. The drive and balance wheels are made of iron, 
from a design original with the maker. The Saw stands 
36 inches from the topof the frame to the floor. It re- 
quires about the same power to run it as it does an or- 







uty of Polish, saving Labor, Clean- 
Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
SE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


ROAMER FAMILY 


AND 


LIVELY FAMILY. 


By Earnest Markman. 


line: 
MOR 





Both sent you by mail, post-paid, 
For 20 Cents! 
Either, 10 cents! 
100 Page Books! 


WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


Send at once. 


MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 











OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !. 
Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 
iF Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
4 Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 













Din —0) Chopping!! All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from $5 to $50. 


(For Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LOWELL, Mass. 


QTAMES! 70 different foreign stamps, Baden-land- 
WO port, Keliga-land, New Zealand, Dutch Indies, Dan- 
ish envelopes, India, Queensland, &c., 25 cts. 10 Rouma- 
nia, old and new, l0 cts. 12 Spain, l0cts. 8 Swiss, 5 cts. 
15 Holland, 8 cts. 15 Denmark, 8 cts. 3 Turkish, Sects. 5 
3 4 Modena, 10 ets. 350 nice DECAL- 
cts. Postage, 3 cts. Western Philate- 
BEIFELD, Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 
WOODEN SHOES. Dryest 
and cheapest shoes made. 










Segnatasse, 6 cts: 
COMANITE, 2 
list, 2cts. JAS. 





Age 





Samples by mail. Cirenlars free. 
Agents wanted. NOVELTY SHOE 
CO., Meadville, Pa. 26—3t 


CAs» BUYERS, ATTENTION! Unparalleled 
/ Offer! To allwhosend me l0cts., I will send 50 cards 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite, Snowflake 
and French Bristol, all colors, no two alike; 4 colors of 
Plaid; leach of Cream and White Bristols, and 2 beauti- 
ful Scroll Cards. 10 of them will be elegantly printed in 
different styles of type, and 16 White Bristol, neatly 
atin in your name, will be added to make up the 50. 
very one sending 10 cts. for this pack of cards consiq- 
eved as Agents, and allowed large commissions on futufe 
orders. Address, 





F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 





Don 


26—It 
50 White Bristol or 25 
Ss Plaid or Granite Visiting Cards 
néatly printed, 20 cis. We have all 
rf the popular styles. Samples for 3e- 
stamp, Agt’s wanted. J. A. Morrill, 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard Me: 
ure, and a piece of ae Single package, with prize, 
postpaid, 25c. Cirenlar free. 
— BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENGRAVED MONOGRAMS, 
free to customers, stamped on every va- 
riety of Stationery, Elegant French 
Note Paper in boxes, containing one 
quire each, together with Envelopes 
to match, and your Mongoram in 

- any color, sent yost-paid tor #1 00. 
EDWARD E. CLARK ‘fashionable Sta- 
tioner, P. 0. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





c 
42—A2t 






'Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle-plat- 

ed New Buffalo Bill Revolver | 


With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; every one warran- 

ted : satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 

ESTE GUN WORKS, Chicago, IIL, 
69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 





dinary sewing-machine, and it makes six hundred and 





fifty revolutions per minute, and cuts with ease wood 
one inch thick. e have tested the Saw at our office, and 
are confident that it will do all that is claimed by its man- 
ufacturers. 

We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 
and twenty-five designs, for only $450. It must be sent 
by Express. Send all orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





A 


CROQUET SET FOR $2. 





This is a complete set. It consists of eight balls and 
mallets. wires and stakes complete. It is neatly striped 
with different colors and is a very desirable set. We offer 


it for sale for $2. The set must be sent by freight or ex- 


w 
my Weare closing out our large stock 
of Toy Decalcomanie, to make 
room for Christmas goods; and on 
receipt of twenty-five cents we 
will send you either 
e 300 small assorted designs; or, 
200 varieties larger; or, 
100 medium size pictures. 

Send without delay to W. H. WAITT & CO., MED- 
FORD, Mass. 24—tf cow 
AMATEUR WORKERS 

Can find everything they require in 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for our newand enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3« edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & co., Foot 
E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. 39—26t 


A REVOLUTION! — 


Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 
with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for 10 cts. and a 8c stamp. Unheard of in- 











press, and charges paid by the subscriber. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








| cated as possible, displaying tricks of strength and 
' agility on a heap of monster cannon-balls which he 


Youth’s Companion Office,? 
41 Temple Place. ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 


ducements to Agents. Circulars 3 cts. Agencies are fast 
being taken. Quick, or you are too late. Cc. CAN- 
NON, 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
| Cannon’s Wholesale Card House, 712 Washington 

Street, has the largest and most varied and choicest as- 
| Sortment of designs and cards ever shown. 26—52t 


| MOROCCO CARD CASE or CURRENCY 
| Holder. Four Pockets. A neat thing. Sample by 
| mail, 25 cts., well worth $1. Trade Supplied. 
| Wintrams, South Framingham, Mass. oe 
WISITING CARDS! Best ever offered! All 
kinds | Send 25 cents and receive by return mail 40 
| Cards with your name elegantly printed on them, beauti- 
ful samples, terms to agents, ete. Will send circular alone 
for 3c stamp. No postal cards answered. 1000 Agents 
wanted at once. Greene & Co., Marblehead, Mass, 


= and Morphine habit absolutely and 





H, T. 
26—2t 


speedily cured. Painless; no rublicit e 
Send stamp for particulars. Jr. Carl- 


ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











For the Companion, 


THE END OF A QUARREL. 


Two dear little sparrows went flying about, 

In a terrible hurry there wasn’t a doubt, 

For says he, and says she, we must certainly roam 
Some distance before we decide on a home. 


Soine birds fancied this, and some birds fancied that, 
And some were contented with just a “French flat,” 
Right under the eaves; but says he, and says she, 
There is nothing so cosy and nice as a tree. 

Isnt they were behindhand in seeking a nest, 

And earlier comers had chosen the best, 

And says he, and says she, it is queer, I declare, 
That for two little birds there are no rooms to spare 





Now this way and that; now high and now low, 
rhrough the soft baliny air did the wanderers go, 
Till at last they beheld a nice house; and said he, 
“It is just what ve’re looking for—under a tree!" 








Says she, “I am weary and longing for rest, 

But I never will live in so shabby a nest, 

The rooms are too small; and far worse than all that, 
It’s rather too handy, | think, for the cat!” 


“You're foolish, and full of queer notions,” said he, 
As they paused for a chat on a branch of the tree, 
“We'll find nothing better, though farther we roam, 
And you know we've not seen se inviting a home.” 


More stubbornly he, and more spitefully she 
Continued the quarrel; they wouldn’t agree; 
And a party, whose hearing is very acute 
Thought how he might settle the angry dispute. 


Chip, chip, chip, chip, chip! still the contest arose, 
eginning with words, it svon ended in blows, 

And neither looked into the garden where sat 

A hungry, impatient and confident cat, 


The end of the quarrel came shortly to pass 
When a bird tumbled suddenly into the 
What happened? what happened, my 
Perhaps you had better inquire of the eat! 

OSEPHINE POLLARD. 








For the Companion, 

THE VOICE BEHIND THE WALL. 

Two young Germans settled in lodgings in 
the city of Berlin, one a physician, the other a 
law student. They were intimate friends, light- 
hearted and sympathetic, but rarely (if ever) 
thought of themselves as accountable beings with 
immortal souls, except to philosophize and spec- 
ulate—and banter the fact away. 

One day the student fell ill. 
of his doetor-friend, he seemed likely to pass 
through a course of fever. 
forced to keep his bed. 


Despite the care 


At length he was 
His room was shaded, 
and he was moved to a corner near the wall, 
Where no ray from the window could strike his 
eyes. Lying here, flushed and sleepless, his 
thoughts were busy, and especially in his inter- 
vals of solitude, every sound provoked his eager 
attention, Jt is not strange that he should have 
been uncommonly impressed, when one morning 
he heard a voice behind the wall near his bed, 
slowly and distinctly repeating,— 
To-day alive,—still, still alive ; 
‘To-day to God, O mortal, flee! 
Before to-morrow’s sun arise, 
You in eternity may be.” 

It was only a lad, the son of the proprietor of 
the house, who was repeating (just the other side 
of the thin partition) his school-task which he 
had been set to learn; but the words, which were 
part of a hymn in the hymn-book, remained in 
the sick man’s memory, When his friend, the 
doctor, came next to see him, he repeated them 
several times, looking him solemnly and steadily 
‘in the eye. The doctor questioned him, felt his 
pulse, looked at his tongue, and wondered. His 
patient was better, but he could not make him 
answer anything save the solemn lines,— 

“To-day alive,—still, still alive; 
To-day to God, O mortal flee!” &e. 

“Well, well,” said the puzzled doctor, “if your 
pulse did not tell me your fever was nearly gone, 
I should say you were out of your head; and 
he soon left the room, but with the 
strangely ringing in his ears. 


words 


“To-day alive,—still, still alive; 
‘To-day to God, O mortal, flee! 

Before to-morrow’s sun arise, 
You in eternity may be.” 

Che next day he found his patient sitting with 
an open Bible in his hand, and with a look and 
manner so changed that he would hardly be ree- 
ognized as his former self. The doctor himself 
had been so much impressed that he could not 
make light of the seriousness of his friend. To- 
gether they talked, and read, and inquired re- 
specting things that they had never known be- 
fore. They met again and again, and pursued 
their inquiries prayerfully, till both were led to 
repose their faith in the Sinner’s Friend, and to 
give their allegiance to Him. The voice behind 
the wall, that reached the ear of one, had called 
both out of indifference and unbelief, into an 
active religious life. 

‘ +o 

A Renvkr.—Too many military men are 

protane, but there are some military men who 
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not only do not indulge in profanity themselves, 
but know how to rebuke it in others. An ex- 
change tells this incident: 

A friend went into Col. ———’s office the other 
morning, and bustling up to the stove, observed, 
“God, ain’t it cold?” and he looked at the colonel. 

The colonel also looked at him, but made no 
motion of recognition. The friend acted embar- 
rassed, and immediately took his leave. This 
morning he met the colonel in his own office. 

“Colonel,” he said, ‘‘why didn’t you say 
something when I spoke to you the other morn- 
ing?” 

“You didn’t address me,’’ answered the colo- 
nel. “You said, ‘God, ain’t it cold?’ and when 
a man asks the Almighty a question, he is sup- 
posed not to care for outside interference.” 

The friend stared at the colonel, but the colo- 
ne: was in earnest and looked back at him with- 
out weakening. It was a capital rebuke of a de- 
testable habit. 

BRAVE! 

So little pains were taken to preserve in history 
the heroic exploits of American women, that 
doubtless many (if not most) of such deeds, re- 
ally brilliant in themselves, but unconnected 
with any great battle, have passed wholly into 
oblivion, or are told only in uncertain and con- 
tradictory tradition. 


The following story is tuld of the wife of the 
first Governor of Tennessee, then only plain 
Capt. John Sevier, in command of the fort on the 
Nolachucky. ur by was ‘‘Daisy Fields,” the 
residence of Mr. Sherrill. One day a party of 
Indians made a sudden descent upon the station, 
and the frightened women fled in every direc- 
tion. One tall, beautiful figure shot out towards 
the fort with the speed of a deer. This was 
Catherine Sherrill. 

“She was a woodland beauty, and famous 
through the country for her courage and agility. 
It is said ‘she could outrun and outleap every 
other woman; could walk and ride more grace- 
fully than any. other woman in the country,” 

She surely had need of all her powers now. 
She was a prize the savages wanted, and with 
fierce yells they sprang to intercept her way. 
She left the direct path, took a circuitous way, 
and came up on the back side of the fort, intend- 
ing to scale the palisades. Gathering all her 
strength, she sprang into the air. 

An officer was reaching over the top to catch 
her and lift her in, but his foot slipped and both 
fell to the ground, with the wall still between 
them’ A loud shout from the Indians, as they 
felt the prize in their hands, gave added strength 
to the maiden’s limbs. She said, when telling 
the story in after years, “Their bullets and ar- 
rows came like hail; it was leap or die, for I 
would not live a captive.” 

With one terrible effort, she leaped into the 
air once more, cleared the palisades, and came 
down into the arms of her future husband. 

The first thing this noble girl did after her 
marriage was to make with her own hands the 
suits worn by her husband and his three sons at 
the battle of King’s Mountain. 

She was peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of her position,—that of the highest lady in a 
new country. Another attack was threatened 
soon after her marriage, and families hastened 
away toa place of greater safety. 

“| shall not go,”’ said she, though her husband 
was away in the army; “‘the wife of John Sevier 
knows no fear!”’ 

At another time a large band of Tories came 
to the house, determined to hang her husband. 
She hid him, and faced them at the door. They 
threatened to shoot her down if she would not 
tell where her husband was. 

“Shoot! shoot!”’ she cried. ‘‘I am not afraid 
to die! But remember that, while there is a Se- 
vier upon the earth, my blood will not be una- 
venged!”’ 






a 
A BEAR IN BOSTON. 

\ correspondent of the Journal of Chemistry 
sends to it an account of an adventure with a 
bear in Boston some seventy years ago. The 
communication prompts the Journal to remark 
that **there are no bears within the limits of Bos- 
ton now, except in State Street, where the Ursus 
Jinancialis (the financial bear, stock brokers) 
still has his den and seeks his prey.”’ The cor- 
respondent thus writes: 


In the summer of 1806, or not far from that 
time, my father, who resided in Dorchester, 
about one mile from what was then the town of 
Boston, went out alone and on foot in search of 
a horse that had strayed away. Coming toa 
piece of land covered with the high blackberry, 
he stopped to pick and eat the luscious berries. 

Soon he heard a noise among the bushes, and, 
looking in the direction of the sound, was amazed 
to see a large black bear (Ursus Americanus) 
luxuriating on the same fruit with himself. 

Bruin at once raised himself in readiness for a 
spring, his eyes intently fixed on his intended 
victim. The latter jumped upon a fallen pine 
by his side, and, remembering that valor is often 
safer than flight, unless one is certain that he 
can distance his antagonist, seized hold of a 
large dry limb, which broke off near the tree, 
raised it, and brought it down with a crash that 
shattered it in pieces. 

This performance evidently nonplussed Bruin, 
and he decided on a change of base. Leaping to 
a low ledge of rock near by, he faced his oppo- 
nent, assumed the erect position, and seemed 
ready for a fight. 

My father broke off and shattered two or 





three more limbs in the same way. The bear 
then began a slow, retrograde movement, made 
by short backward hops, his eye still watching 
for any hostile demonstration on the part of him 
he now confessed to be his compeer. 

This cautious retreat continued till he had 
gone some thirty or forty rods, when, judging 
himself to be at a safe distance, he ran at his 
greatest speed into the neighboring woods, while 
my father, well pleased with the result of his 
strategy, made no delay in leaving the black- 
berry patch, where more than one had that day 
been badly frightened. 

Se 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
The birds are singing everywhere, 
‘The winds are soft and wooing, 
And Mary, in her sewing chair, 
Hears o’er the white dove’s cooing, 
Her playmates call; the skies < 
What can the last be doing? 
Her cheek is fairer than the rose, 
Her song-like bird-notes trilling, 
She sews and sings, and sings and sews, 
Her home with music filling; * 
While steadily her needle goes, 
As though her hands were willing. 
Where Nature pours her cup of balm 
O’er earth and air and water, 
Has she no power your soul to charm, 


That thus in doors you loiter? 
“Behold my answer in my palm,” 

Replies the farmer’s daughter. 
“That Nature has no charm for me, 

Kind friends, I’m not pretending 
1 love to roam hill, vale and lea, 

With blue skies o’er me bending, 
But duty binds me, now, you see— 

Aly father’s coat needs mending.” 

Boston Cultivator. 

eens eee 


GREEN WALL-PAPER. 

Physicians and medical journals have repeat 
edly warned the community against the use of 
green wall-paper. It is attractive to the eye, but 
disease and death lurk in its brilliant color. For 
its brilliancy is due to that virulent poison, 
arsenic. In spite of these warnings, people will 
risk arsenical poisoning in order that their rooms 
may be, like the forbidden fruit, “pleasant to 
the eyes.”” The Boston Medical Journal, though 
hitherto few have believed its reports of serious 
or fatal poisoning traceable to green wall-paper, 
again utters a note of warning. Its urgent pro- 
test is due to the report of seven cases of arseni- 
cal poisoning which have come under the profes- 
sional notice of Dr. Brown, The Journal says: 

The poisoning in the several cases affected the 
digestive, circulatory and nervous systems; and 
among the symptoms noted were lassitude, a 
rough, dry skin, carbuncles, cramps in feet and 
limbs, sore throat, feverishness, diarrhaa, a dull 
pain in the base of the brain and the spine, 
weakness and soreness of the eyes, etc. 

In every case it was found that the patient had 
been in the habit of occupying a room which 
was papered with green hangings, and in every 
instance the removal of the patient from his ac- 
customed room, or the removal of the poisonous 
paper from the walls, brought about a complete 
cure. 

In most of the cases cited, the poisonous influ- 
ences had been at work several years before 
their results attracted attention, and the progress 
of the malady had been exceedingly slow. Dr. 
Brown in each case examined the paper care- 
fully and found large quantities of arsenic. 

. The pigments used by manufacturers of arsen- 
ical wall-papers, he explains, are composed very 
largely of arsenite of copper and of aceto-arsenite 
of copper or Schwenifurth gum, the former con- 
taining fifty per cent. and the latter fifty-eight 
per cent. of arsenions acid. 

These dangerous elements are applied to the 
paper by size, giving but a feeble cohesion when 
exposed to the air, or to the danger of attrition 
from any causes. As a consequence, of course, 
detached particles of the arsenic poison float in 
the air and are breathed in by the inmates of the 
rooms, 

Even the flock papers, which have been re- 
garded as innocuous, often have a layer of arsen- 
ical pigment which in time becomes equally 
dangerous. 
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WHO ARE THE SOFTAS? 

The Softas have been brought prominently 
before the reading public by the late events in 
Turkey, which dethroned one Sultan and en- 
throned another, The question Who are they? 
is thus answered by the Providence Journal: 


It is fair to compare the Turkish Softas to the 
students of a complete American university, such 
as Ann Arbor, Yale or Harvard, or, still better, 
to those of a German university, in a small town, 
say Heidelberg or Gena. They are the theologi- 
cal, legal and literary students of the Turkish 
metropolis, connected with some well-endowed 
mosque, for instance, that of Mehmed, Achmed 
or St. Sophia, and are to Turkey what “Young 
America’”’ is to us. 

Being connected with the established law and 
theology, they enjoy some a: and are 
usually the leaders of popular movements and 
upheavals in Constantinople. Some mosques 
have as many as five hundred Softas, and the 
city of Constantinople contains thousands of 
them. 

The word Softa is derived from the Persian, 
and means burned, because the bearers of this 
appellation are supposed to have a burning de 
sire for knowledge, wisdom and holiness. The 


Softas, then, had no constitutional share in the 
Turkish government, but, by their accurate in- 
formation, influence and daring, can carry a 
measure which it would {be difficult to enact in 
the ordinary manner. 

They compelled the late Sultan, a few days 
ago, by personal threats, to dismiss his principal 
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officials, the Grand Vizier and the Muiti, or 
Spike-ul-Islam, the heads of the Administration 
and the Islam, and demanded that he shoulq 
give up at least twenty-five millions of the hun. 
dreds that he had appropriated. 

They are now supporting the new Viz 
Midhat Pasha, who has been mainly insiry. 
mental in deposing Abdul Aziz. Ordinarily the 
Softas are fanatic lurks, but in the last reyoly. 
tion their steps have been at the same time radi. 
cal, successful and wholesome. The Softas illus. 
trate the political axiom that a despot is more 
dependent upon thg opinions of the common 
people than is a constitutional King or a repub- 
lican President. 

a ae : 


WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD. 

In an account of Stratford House, published jn 
Potter’s American Monthly, Mr. Lossing intro. 
duces us to the early boyhood of Washington 
and his friend Richard Henry Lee, the “Light 
Horse Harry” of Revolutionary fame. Stratford 
House, the family seat of the Lee family, is only 
a mile from the birthplace of Washington, and 
was the scene of the following correspondence 
between the two boys, each nine years old, 
Little Lee wrote: 

Pa brought me two pretty books full of pictures 
he got them in Alexandria they have pictures of 
dogs and cats and tigers and elefants and ever so 
many pretty things cousin bids me send yeu one of 
them it has a picture of an elefant and a little indian 
boy on his back like uncle jo’s sam pa says if I learn 
my tasks good he will let uncle jo bring me to see 
you will you ask your ma to let you come to see me 

RICHARD HENRy LEE, 


To this note little Washington replied: 


DEAR DicKEY I thank you very much for the 
pretty picture book you gave me. Sam asked me to 
show him the pictures and I showed him all the 
pictures in it; and Lread to him how the tame Ele- 
fant took care of the master’s little boy, and put 
him on his back and would not let anybody touch 
his master’s son. I can read three or four pages 
sometimes without missing a word. Ma says I way 
go to see you and stay all day with you next week if 
it be not rainy. She says I may ride my poney Hero 
if Uncle Ben will go with me and lead Hero. Ihave 
alittle piece of poetry about the picture book you 
gave me but I wustu’t tell you who wrote the poetry; 

G. W’s compliments to R. H. L 

And likes his book full well, 

Henceforth will count him his friend, 

And hopes many happy days he may spend, 

Your good friend, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


ier, 






The “poetry” was written, it said, by Mr. How- 
ard, a gentleman who used to visit at the house 
of Mrs. Washington. 


Ce 


THE MOUNTAINS OF SALT. 

To read or hear of our common table condi- 
ment as “‘mountains,’”’ sounds almost as strange 
as “continents of meal,” or ‘lakes of milk,”’— 
only salt is not dependent upon vegetable or an- 
mal life for its abundance. It is, in fact, one of 
the rocks of nature, and in Nevada actually 
forms a chain of mountains, frofh which blocks 
are quarried or blasted like granite. The San 
Francisco Chronicle says: 

Commencing six miles up the Virgin River, 
these mountains of salt extend for thirty or more 
miles up the Virgin and Muddy Rivers. There 
are openings now made from six to twenty miles 
up the Virgin River at different places. From 
six to twelve miles up, these openings uncover a 
species of dark gray salt, ninety-two per cent. 
pure, presenting to the casual observer the ap- 
pearance of common, coarse, gray granite. These 
openings are all on the east side of the \ irgin 
River, from one-fourth to one-half mile from its 
banks. . At a point twenty miles up the river, 
and on the western side, is a mountain of pwe 
white, crystallized salt, white as the driven 
snow, and transparent almost as glass. It is at 
once a pleasing aud interesting spectacle to see 
the great masses of crystal-like salt, as thrown 
out by a three or four-foot blast. These pure 
and beautiful blocks resemble somewhat blocks 
of the purest ice when prepared for the ice-house. 
On placing a mass six inches thick over a column 
of the Chronicle, the fine print could be read 
easily. The formation of the salt deposit is no 
doubt very ancient, dating back in years beyond 
computation. 

ccna pitanaieia 


PRESIDENT TYLER’S MARRIAGE. 

When President Tyler, just before the expira- 
tion of his term of office, announced to his 
friends that he proposed to marry Miss Gardi- 
ner, he was fifty-five years old and his bride was 
not much over twenty. The disparity in their 
ages was urged by his friends as a reason against 
the match, and one »f them told a story to en- 
force the argument: 


A rich old James River planter called his 
body-servant Toney into council on the ex} edi- 
ency of his marrying a missin her teens. Toney 
shook his head, saying,— 

“Massa, had you better?” 

“Yes, Toney,’’ replied the infatuated planter; 
“why not? She is so beautiful that the sight of 
her would make one rise from a sick bed to 
marry her. I am old, to be sure, but { am not 
too old to make her happy.” be 

“Yes, massa,” diplomatically remarked Ton- 
ey, “you is not in your prime, dat’s true; but, 
when she is in her prime, where den, massa, 
will your prime be?” : : 

Mr. Tyler is said to have laughed at Toney § 
philosophy, but he nevertheless married Miss 
Gardiner, and the marriage proved a very happ) 
one. 
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ing Sorrel back into the road, and pretending to | I 


drive straight past. 


° . . ! . . . 
“Of course not,’’ said grandpa, soberly, rein- | beside the piazza. “Grandma! auntie! mamma! 
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“That was the very way to take the disease,”’ 
drived home,—I did!’ answered her mother, ‘‘standing in the doorway 
‘Bless my soul and body! What has that witha current of air blowing between you two, 


~~) 2 1) | : P ase : 
> i rey ; ; i | Steady eyed him gravely till the store was re-| man been and done now?” cried grandma, as the However, it cannot be helped; and perhaps you 
Bien / l= ally left a little behind. | whole family rushed to the door. 


” 





“O, grandpa,” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘do 
you s’pose gramma has enough saltseratus?”’ 


“T declare, I shouldn’t wonder if she hadn't a | 





——— f/ 1M) 
For the Companion. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Away o’er the hill where windeth the rill, 
In a cosy nook there is hidden, 
A nice little feast, my dear young friends, 
To which you are joyfully bidden! 
Come one, and come all, to my banquet hall 
I promise you fun and pleasure— 


We'll not search long before we shall find 
The nook with the hidden treasure! 








as if he knew very well they ought to have} 
stopped in the first place. 
A tempting little paper bag was soon wedged 


“You may have all that, May-be,’’ Steady re- | 
marked at length, passing over a whole stick of | 
hoarhound candy. 

**Cauthe ith horwid?” asked May-be, looking 
suspiciously from the long brown stick to the bit 
of pink cinnamon Steady had just tasted. 

Which laden with dew and fragrant and fair, “P’raps it’s a nemmetic. Let’s carry it to | 
Is sprinkling the hillside over. | grandma,” said Steady. ‘‘O, grandpa, look at 
The birds are in tune and the sweet breath of June | the kitties!” 
Is filling the air with delight! | They were passing a cottage, in the door of 
All who love strawberries, flowers and fun | which basked an old gray cat, with three tiny 
To my festival now T invite! | kittens beside her; as many more half-grown 
Laughter and song our mirth shall prolong, | ones were frisking about the yard, and one little | 

And echoes so merrily ringing, | Maltese beauty lay curled up on the gate-post. 

Will set all the birds in the forest and field “It must be a kitten-factory, grandpa. Won’t | 


Strawberries sweet shall be our treat— 
Strawberries—wild as the clover, 





More gayly and joyously singing! | you buy one,—just one little one?” 
Then come, one and all, to my banquet hail, “Buy a buthel,’”’ echoed May-be. 
ane hy Se Savanna: S Geiaap, | Grandpa stopped, and presently came back 
With the fruitand the flowers and the warblers of Papen. : " > 
wale bringing the little Maltese. 
Loffer my heartiest greeting! Some bits of peanut candy reconciled Kitty to 
Mrs. R. N. TuRNER. | her strange position, and while grandpa was 
eee transacting his business at the tannery, the three 
For the Companion. | had a merry frolic, Sorrel, meanwhile, nodding 
drowsily at his post. 
“SAT Sao" aan. “I could pr to it to-day as well as not if it 
Grandpa had business at the tannery, and| wasn’t for the children,” said grandpa, coming 
would take the children to ride,—May-be, who | out of the office door. “I declare, I've a good 
had seen only three birthdays, and Steady, a de-| yind to send them home. I’d trust Sorrel to go 
mure little body, who had arrived at the dignity | sione any day. Here, Steady, take the reins so, 
of six. pa diet . ; | one ineach hand. You mustn’t move them at 
Aunt Maria willingly wiped the dishwater | all, only hold on tight. Mind, now.” 
from her hands to tie on their clean, white sun- | Yes, Steady was very good to mind. Even 
bonnets, and replace the toeless shoes with dainty | Aunt Maria said that. 
button-boots. | “And you, little bumblebee, keep fast hold of 
Grandma brought fresh ruffled aprons, and | the seat: don’t let go once. 0, the kitten,—how 
mamma wiped four dingy, wee hands, while she 


hi 1 1 . f littl shall we manage that?”’ 
chispered s a 8 s 7 | 
whispered sundry cautions into as many litt e| The good-natured tanner ran for a basket, 








— ? ...,| pulled a string from his pocket, and soou had | 
Be sure you don’t let them fall out,” said | Kitty safely stowed away in front of the chil- | 
grandma, 


dren. 

Grandpa smiled. What dangey could there be , wo . P aa: gatarlali, anidaiaadiliadlits 
- ie oo Siaiieie lel, Sh a adel ted on} Grandpa looked the harness over carefully, 
admit the f ge z d ss shi ase its hicl gave Sorrel an encouraging pat, and started him 

7 1 ; ee = — “~~ a ae | towards home. QO, but how straight Steady sat | 
eg a and aan, a ash- wn genaninn, up! Poor little May-be had to make an obtuse | 
which May-be could just see the tip of Sorrel’s | angle of herself; the seat was so wide her fat | 
— ; _ | little legs couldn’t bend at all. } 
Sorrel was gentle as a lamb, afraid of: nothing, | Sorrel jogged quietly along, and would proba- 
= s — - — tip ces bly have done so to the end of my story, if two 
peal tomy oe asa a pelea ery | gentlemen, driving up behind, had not tried to 

g , * 


, : pass, 
as \ * . | 
tle faster than his neighbors. No sooner was the white nose of the strange | 


horse alongside the buggy, than Sorrel struck 
into a strong, steady trot, which kept the white 
nose at exactly the same distance, despite the 
utmost efforts of its owner. 

Faster and faster they went. May-be clapped 
her hands gleefully, slid half-way off the seat, 
and then, with a sudden clutch, righted herself, 
overturning the basket as she did so. 

The little hole, through which Kitty had been 
| slowly forcing her head, opened accommodat- 
| ingly; out came Kitty, up over the seat, into the 
top, and then down to the ground. 








| trust a man to think of it,’ said Aunt Maria, 
| bit!’ and around went Sorrel, tossing his head closer. 


| hathn’t comed, ’cauthe—’cauthe”’ 


might as well have the mumps now as any time. 
“If there’s any harum-scarum thing to be done, If you don’t take cold, you won't be very sick.” 
So the kind mother nursed and petted her, and 
Mamma ony clasped her two babies a little Carrie was soon well again. 
She was a very obedient little girl afterwards. 
“We buyed a kitty,”’ said May-be, ‘“‘but her When she was a grown-up lady, she kept school, 
and she told this story to some of her scholars, 
“She couldn’t keep up,’’ finished Steady, and said she “caught the mumps by not minding 





securely in Steady’s lap, and a thin crust of sugar | grandly. ‘We rided right out from under her, , her mother.” 
and dirt spread rapidly over the rosy cheeks and | Nice old Sorrel-horse! I s’pose now we'd better 
fat little fingers. | undress him, grandma.” 





ARCHIE FELL, 
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THE DRUNKARD’S TABLE. 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
| . 
SQUARE WORD. 
In this puzzle the first word is the same, whc-her 


read across the top and bottom, down either side or 
| backwards. 


| 1. A form of address to a lady. 
| 





2. A vital part of the body. 
3. A wood nymph. 
4. A Latin proper name (in Webster). 


5. A form of address to a lady. 


a ae = 


Here, upon the drunkard’s table, | 
View the drink that ruins soul; 2. 
Look with care, andif you’re able, 
Find that death lurks near the bowl. | 


Lreius Goss, 
——__+o — 


EASTON, 


INVERTED PYRAMIDS, 

Fill the blanks with words which, coming in the 
order given, will make an inverted pyramid. [The 
| last letter is always the same as the central letter of 

each word, and designated as “vowel” or “conso- 

nant;” when not defined according to its sound or 
significance.] 
EXAMPLE.—Our - should be the pleasantest eps 
Ee ; on ——; and the —— of making others happy may be best 
Dearest of all darling boys; | shown there, if we — worthy of them. 
Ere the peeping of the sun, | Answer. HI 4 5 4 pe F S 
Wide awake and full of fun, | ART 


For the Companion. 


BABY TED. 
Plague of plagues, and joy of joys, 








Pj thing: > be i R 
Piling playthings on the bed, : | His last was with joy, no longer an —-, 
That’s our torment—baby Ted! jand victim of the —— which procured his bapish- 


| ment; and — gave him hearty greeting, 1B. B. 
| 


Climbing over stools and chairs, 
Creeping slyly up the stairs, | 3. 
Peeping throngh the open door, 
Trotting round and round the floor, 
Tumbling, rolling, bumping head, 
That’s our mischief—baby Ted! 


Dressing up in papa’s hat, 

Making speeches to the cat, | 
Chewing stolen bits of coal, } 
Poking pennies down a hole, 

Munching butter off his bread, 

That’s our foolish baby Ted. 





Dimpled cheek and eyes of brown, 


Little sudden smile and frown, 1. An account to settle, = a of = ae. 

nati ts , naa 3. A romantic story. . My own dear self, 
rie. —_ ond eaghane oe 5. Partofasentence. 6. What is unfair. 
Reaching hands and rushing feet, 7. Source or beginning. 8. The refuse of flax. 
God's own sunshine round him spread, | 9. Food and lodging. 10. Explosion of a rifle. 
That’s our darling—baby Ted! 4 L. G, 
Only when the night descends OHARADE. 


Baby Teddy’s playtime ends, 
Sleep hangs waiting in his eyes 
Like the snow in wintry skies, 
Mother tucks her boy in bed, 
Blessed riddance, baby Ted! yp is pte and ae ant dead, 
. sax Dr VERE My next shows social life; 
MARY AINGE DE VERE. My whole yow’ll find a little bird 
= With grace and beauty rife. 


My first can never do my second, 
No more than can my whole ; 

Because, for one to do my second, 
I think implies a soul. 





———_—__<{@>— 
For the Companion. 5 


CARRIE’S MUMPS. 


AuntT Lots. 


AN AVIARY. 























But Sorrel had always proved trustworthy. 
Now, as grandpa drew up the reins, he trotted 
briskly through the gate and whirled into the 
street. : 

“Look out, here!’’ said grandpa, as May-be 
tilted over between his knees. “The mother 
wouldn't ever forgive us if we brought back a 
bundle of broken bones.” 

“And s’posin’,”’ began Steady, gravely, “you 
did be tipped over, and breaked your head square 
off, and went straight to heaven when God didn’t 
expect you, what would you do?” 

“Dan’pa, I wants a little hod,—p’ease, I do,”’ 








said May-be, to change the subject. 
“A little hog? Why, that’s a pig, and’’—— 
“Yeth, a little pid; p’ease, dan’pa, a little pid.” 
“What in the world do you want of a pig?” 
“She means a fig,” explained Steady, getting 
4 glimpse of the low, brown store, where grand- 
pa usually treated his pets. ‘You see you gave 
us figs before, and now she just expects it, ev ry 


“Carrie,” said her mother, ‘Susie Grey has 
the mumps. You must not play with her or 
| go in there to see her for a few days, till I say 
| you may. If you do, you will catch them and | 
| be sick.” } 
| Susie lived in the same house with Carrie, and 
| the two little girls were in the habit of playing 
| together every day. Carrie did not mean to dis- | 
|obey her mother, but she missed Susie very | 

| 








Name six different kinds of birds in the picture— 
BALLARD. 
6. 


CHARADE. 
My Jirst is often run for when not chased, and 
often chased when not pursued. — ia 
. . . My second is necessary to our life, pleasant to go 
So she went to the door, knocked, and asked on, dangerous to go over, destructive to goby. — 
to see Susie. The little girl came, for she-was | When a certain old lady had finished her examin- 
not sick enough to be in bed. They talked a lit- | ation of my whole, she retired in disgust. 
tle, and Carrie went back to her part of the | 
house, thinking there was no harm done. A| Rep rein Daiaipern tegye tangata 
. ¢ $ | . Cedar ate r. hapie, aspeh, WllloW Ine, ig, 
few days afterwards Carrie woke in the morning | p¢¢.n, rowan, linden, thorn, hemlock, larch, oak, 


feeling quite sick. It was soon plain what was | ash, palm, pecan, elm, Sine gael, mamaganz, tocest, 
ZUCIUS GOSS, 


much, and kept thinking about her. 

After a while she said to herself, ‘‘I’ll just go | 
to the door and speak to Susie. I won't go in. 
I won’t stay two minutes.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





May-be’s sunbonnet fluttered a little but Steady | the matter. arth tail 3. J APU 
kept her position unflinchingly. “How in the world could that child get the |, CAN LX IL 
| There was a roar of laughter from the two; mumps?” said her mother. ‘I've been careful J = . r. a ; 4 3 
gentlemen as they discovered the size of the | to keep her out of Mrs. Gray’s part of the house.” BALES 
winning party, and then Whitenose was suffered| Carrie was an honest little girl, and she owned | rs N 


to drop quietly behind, Sorrel at once subsiding | that she had been to Susie’s door and talked | 
into his former jog. 
“Who-o-a!’’ screamed Steady, at the top of 


with her, 
“But I did not go in, mamma, nor play with | 





time; but, of course, you needn t. ’ 


” 


her voice, as he turned into the gate and stopped | her, and I came right hack. 


4. “Go to the ant thou sluggard, consider her ways 
and be wise.” Ny 

5. Hypotenuse, plane, point, curve, cone, cosine, 
zone, chord, base, are, secant, right angle, eylia. ty 
sine, line. 
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MORTIFIED. 

If one is careful to avoid the appearance of rude- 
ness, and to treat all persons, no matter how plainly 
dressed, with politeness, he willbe saved from mor- 
tification. The bearing of this observation may be 
seen in an anecdote of Mrs. Porter, of Niagara 
Falls. She was the wife of Gen. Porter, a distin- 
guished soldier of the war of 1812, and a member of 
the cabinet of President John Quincy Adams, Mrs, 
Porter was a lady of many accomplishments, excel- 
ling as a housewife, and in the grace and brilliancy 
which are so attractive in the drawing-room. 

Usually she dressed in plain apparel. One day, 
she stopped todine at a hotel in Batavia, N. Y., hav- 
ing driven there in her carriage. Leaving her bon- 
net, a very plain one, on the table of the sitting- 
room, she went in to dinner. On her return, she 
found a gentleman, one of a gay wedding-party, 
carrying her bonnet on the end of his cane, and 
offering it for sale at auction. Waiting a few mo- 


ments, she remarked that if he could not get a satis- | 


factory bid for the bonnet she would take it. 
Whereupon he tossed it to her, superciliously, as if 
she was 2 person as inferior as her bonnet was plain. 
Mrs. Porter, without noticing the action, entered 
her carriage and drove to her home at Black Rock. 

The next day, the gentlemen of the wedding-party 
called on Gen, Porter, to whom they had letters of 
introduction. Mr. Porter invited them and their 
ladies to dine with him on the following day. At 
the appointed time the party were shown into the 
parlor, and in a few minutes General and Mrs. Por- 
ter entered. Immediately Mrs, Porter was recog- 
nized as the woman whose bonnet they had made so 
much sport of. She, also recognizing the party, re- 
ceived them with a little more than her usual grace | 
and dignity. Not a word was uttered concerning 
the unfortunate auction, but Mrs. Porter would 
have been more or less than human if she had not 
slightly enjoyed their embarrassing mortification. 
The auctioneer said that he never felt so wretchedly 
or behaved so awkwardly as at that dinner-table. 


a 


EXPENSIVE EMBRACE, 

Under this heading, a letter-writer from Italy to 
the Portland Transcript relates a provoking inci- 
dent in the experience of an innocent looker-on in 
Florence: 


A friend of ours was quietly walking along the 
street the other day, when he suddenly found him- 
self clasped in a warm embrace, and both cheeks 
kissed in turn, according to the Italian custom. 
When the cordial ceremony was ended, our aston- 
ished friend found himself face to face with an en- 
tire stranger, who made a hurried apology for his 
mistake, and disappeared, 

“Stupid! idiot! imbecile!” were the muttered ex- 
clamations of him who felt that his dignity had been 
assaulted, 

Adjusting his ruffled plumes, however, he proceed- 
ed on his way. Shortly, wishing to learn the time 
of day, he made the agreeable discovery that his 
watch, together with a valuable chain, were gone. 
The motive of the warm caress was now explained; 
and his cheeks, still red from the kisses of a thief, 
flushed a dusky hue. 

“Rascal! villain! thief! he sputtered, with a 
change of epithets forthe unknown, And he looked 
about him with a terrible thirst for vengeance, but 
the affectionate stranger had vanished. 

Ever since the event, our friend is seen to guard 
his watch-pocket upon the warm greeting of any ac- 
quaintance ; and should any of them offer him a kiss, 
he would start for the police station immediately, 


——__>—_____—_- 


WORK OF THE QUEEN’S FINGERS. 


The present royal family have not entirely forgot- 
ten the traditions of the past, and the habits of won- 


drous needle-working Queen Matilda, 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria has directed the fol- 


THE YOUTH’S 


| Philadelphia: twenty-six etchings by her Majesty; 
two table napkins spun by her Majesty; a_banner 
screen embroidered by her Royal Highness Princess 
Beatrice; a tablecloth embroidered by the Princess 
Louise of Hesse, and Princess Christina of Schles- 
wig-Holstein ; two drawings of flowers by her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne. 





We presume this does not represent all that the 
Queen and her daughters can do at sewing, knitting 
| and spinning,—though probably many poor women 
who can excel her in these departments will be grat- 

| ified by seeing so many specimens of royal industry. 


— +e - 


A “SERIOUS” CASE, 

As the plant here mentioned blooms only at long 
intervals of years, displaying then a beauty and fra- 
grance that repays for its delay, it is very natural 
that people who own the rare treasure should put it 
on exhibition at flowering-time. An invitation to 
such a show created an amusing blunder in one in- 

| Stance, 


A short time ago, a lady in Falmouth informed 
me. r family physician that she had a night-blooming 
cereus which was about to bloom, and he expressed 
adesire to be present when that interesting event 
transpired. Accordingly, on the day when the plant 
evinced its intention of breaking out into bloom the 
;coming evening, the good lady hailed a farmer 
neighbor who was passing on the road towards the 
| doctor’s residence, and asked him to invite the doc- 
tor up to the house as early as possible, as her cereus 
| would blossom that night, and to be sure and have 
his wife accompany him. 

The good-natured farmer called at the doctor's 
door, but as the latter was not at home, proceeded 
tohunt him up. Atalate hourhefoundhim. The 
rain was falling in torrents, and the doctor thought 
it a very severe night to take his wife on such a 
journey. 
|" What did you say was the matter?” asked he of 
| the f armer. 
| “I didn’t rightly understand,” replied the latter, 

“but it was something very serious,—a tumor, or 
| something of that sort.” 
| ‘And she wished my wife to come also?” 


“Yes, she spoke particularly about that.” 

The doctor harnessed up and drove in great haste 
to find out what was required of him, and when he 
and his wife, thoroughly soaked, arrived at the 
house, there was a hearty laugh as the result of an 
explanation, and the affair turned out to be decid- 
edly the opposite of serious, after all.—Portland 
Times. 

———— 


ARABIAN MEN AND WOMEN. 
A correspondent of the New York Express, trav- 
elling in Arabia, thus describes the Arabs: 


The Arabs are generally handsome, with pale, 
oval faces, aquiline noses, and large, dark eyes. 
| They have rather an effeminate appearance. Their 
| dress is almost indescribable. They wear a sort of 
loose, baggy pantaloons, fastened at the waist by a 

sash coming down nearly to the knees, below which 
the entire leg and foot are bare. Some wear san- 
dals. Their heads are covered with a turban, and 
when walking about free from work, they wear a 
long flowing cloak with a hood, which is thrown not 
ungracef ally over their shoulders. The fabric from 
which it is made being originally of white woolen 
or worsted, but is innocent of recent washings and 
| uncertain in color as worn, The women when seen 
| out-doors, are attired in a large white robe reaching 
| below the knees, full white trousers fastened at the 
ankle, and slippers. Their heads and faces are coy- 
ered, excepting their eyes. They are possessed of a 
| reasonable share of coquetry. So far as I have seen 
I do not think them as good-looking as the men. 


—_— > 
A DOG’S EXPEDIENT. 

Instinct generally teaches but one way to do a 
thing. An animal that contrives more ways than 
one uses something more than instinct. This was 
| demonstrated the other day by a smart four-footed 
fellow down in Blackstone, near Rhode Island, 


A large dog, of mixed breed, which was in the 
habit many times a day of jumping over the gate of 
a common picket fence, approached it with a large, 
long bone in his mouth, as made two attempts to 
surmount it, but failed. After a moment’s delay, 
and with a manifest look of confusion, a new scheme 
seemed to be formed. He deliberately laid the bone 
down near the gate, which he jumped over readily, 
and then turning promptly round, run his paw un- 
derneath and drew it through. He seemed greatly 
pleased with his success, as was also his observer. 


a 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LABORS, 


The ex-prime minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Gladstone, divides his labors between the pen and 
the axe. The following news item shows how the 
great statesman keeps both his body and mind from 
rusting out: 


A fortnight ago he completed a paper on “Modern 
Religious Thoughts,” after which Te set to work 
and cut down a beech tree, the trunk of which 
measured thirteen feet in circumference. This task 
he accomplished in less than six hours, and, accord- 
ing to the opinion of professional woodcutters, ina 
thoroughly workmanlike manner. The trunk con- 
tained over two hundred cubic feet and weighed 
nearly nine tons. 





a 
CHOKING, 


| Ifa fish bone or a portion of food sticks in the 
| throat, and threatens to produce suffocation, first 
give a smart blow between the shoulders. This will 
most likely dislodge the substance. If the patient 
can make any attempt to swallow, put a large lump 
of butter in his mouth. This will help the offending 
substance to pass down the throat more easily. If 
he cannot swallow, put the finger as far down the 
throat as possible, and endeavor to pull the bone or 
meat out, or tickle the throat to produce immediate 
ae Unless there is prompt action, life may 
€ lost. 


en 
FIVE THINGS NEVER REMOVED. 
Rev. Dr. Talmage enumerates, in one of his ser- 


mons, five things which are never gotten over in the 
| present life. 


| They are, (1) the folly of a misspent life; (2) all 
) parental neglect; (3) the unkindness done the de- 


lowing productions by herself and the members of | parted; (4) lost opportunities of getting good ; (5) lost 
her family to be forwarded to the Exposition at | opportunities of doing good, 





a! ‘OMPAN ION. — 


JUNE 29, 1876, 





‘TOOLS °* 


She is said to have possessed a very irri- | 


XANTIPPE. 

It seems that the mnemory of this woman, like that of 
her renowned husband, is likely to be kept alive to the 
end of time. 
table temper, and her name has become a synonym of 
“vixen,” or “scold.” It is more than possible, however, 
that the judgment passed upon her by mankind has been 
too severe. A more charitable disposition would un- 
doubtedly have discovered in her many good qualities, 
and have attributed her failings more to physical infirmi- 
ties than to moral obliquity. The party most intimately 
acquainted with her, and therefore best able to forma 
correct opinion, gives her credit for many domestic vir- 
tues. It is now well known that many of the diseases to 
which women are subject, have a [direct tendency to ren- 
der them irritable, peevish, cross, morose, unreasonable, 
so that they chafe and fret over all those little ills and an- 
noyances that a person in health would bear with com- 
posure. It is fair to infer that most of the tantrums of 
Xantippe were due to these causes alone; and could Soc- 
rates, as he returned from the Senate, the Gymnasium or 
the Athenzum have stopped at Pestle & Mortar’s Drug 
Store and carried home a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription now and then, no doubt he might have evad- 
ed many a “curtain lecture,” allayed many a “domestic 
broil,” made it much pleasanter for the children and more | 





| HAPPY HOURS C OMPANY, No. 1 Cham 


| all newand popular, for only 25 c. 


| 
| 


| 


enjoyable for himself, and rescued his wife’s name from ,; 


the unenviable, world-wide and eternal notoriety it has 
attained. Thousands of women bless the day on which 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was first made known 
tothem. Asingle bottle often gives delicate and suffer- 
ing women more relief than months of treatment from 
their family physician. In all those derangements caus- 
ing backache, dragging-down sensations, nervous and 
general debility, it is a sovereign remedy. Its soothing 
and healing properties render it of the utmost value to 
ladies suffering from internal fever, congestion, inflam- 
mation or ulceration, and its strengthening effects tend to 
correct displacements of internal parts, the result of 
weakness of natural supports. It is sold by all drug- 
gists. Com. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 


Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Com. 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 


PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which is 
now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by 
BURNETT?’s COCOAINE. 


so common 
the use of 
Com. 








ENTENNIAL CURIOSITY. Fac-Similie_ of 

first dratt of Declaration of Independence. VJeffer- 
son’s handwriting. Elegantly bound. Only 25 cents each. 
A. H. ‘TOWNSEND, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $20 
a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


CHROMOS. ' pe ey 9x11 chromos, nicely mount- 


Sample and price list for 10 
cts. A. W. Loc on . Madison Street, Chic ago, Ill. 
) ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
© Agreat success. Four Sizes, Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


AGENTS 73 subscribers in one day. Best literary pa- 


per. Only $1 50a year. Three $10 chromos 
free, Mvunyon & SPoNsLER, Pubs., Phila., Pa. 


- CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark ¢ lothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35¢. 
CLARK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box I4l, Northampton, Mass, 


Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in sple ndid 
card-case ie Agents’ terms ‘and samples for 
stamp. F.S. TOLMAN, » Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 


‘NO DEAF MUTES. A copy fl w hipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z. ( 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. ‘me 


5 CIsETING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 
e Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for stamp. —— 
wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Broce kton, Mass. 


35} § Mixed Caras, snowflake, plaid, ‘ete. as post- st-paid, 
25 et 


in splendid ¢ ay rage Agents Outfit for 
d green stamp. F.S. £0LMAN, Brockton, Mass. 
OREIGN STAMPS, 50, including Brazil, Spain, 
ete., 25 cts. and stamp; 5 Turkey, l5cts; 6 Jamaica, 15 
cts, Circulars free. Addre V.M. state Dick- 
6—1t 


inson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REVOLVERS! ! iss thte.tz : $3. 00 
pln Tilustrated 


Buffalo Bill oar 
4... ti Nicxst Piare. Poly 
Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Cucaco, IIL 


5 “visitiNne CARDS, with your name neatly 

printed on them, for 25 cts. 12 samples for 3 ct. 
stamp. Agents wanted in every town in America, Ad- 
dress STINCHFIELD & C 10., Middleboro’, Mi 


25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles with name, 10 cts. 
2) 30 Bon Ton or C entennial Cards, with name, 20 cts, 
Centennial Pocket Albums, 14 Pictures, 25 ¢ 2 
Year or Acquaintance Cards, no name, 10 cts. 
J. B. HUS ED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 
ISITING CARDS. 50 Samples of tinted Bristol, 
Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 
name neatly printed upon them in pretty style types, for 
20 cents. Agents wanted. Gro. F. BIGELOW, 
Lock Box 13. Holbrook, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS sent for 20 cts. AC- 


40 QUAINTANCE CARDS, 10 styles, 10 cents per 


i‘ 25 SCROLL CARDS, 10 designs, 15 





per day at home. 


Samples worth $1, 
free. 


Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 




































cts. We have 144 styles of Cards, styles of 
Card Type, Samples, or Agent’s outfit sent for two green 
stamps. F.B. WASHBURN & Co., Middleboro’, Mass. 


Weovurp YOU be free from the tormenting pains 
aused by Kidney Disease, use HuntT’s REMEDY, the 
great Kidney Medicine. Hunt’s REMEDY never fails to 
cure Kidney Disease, Dropsy or any Disease of the Urin: A- 
ty Organs. One trial will convince you. Try Hv NT’s 
REMEDY. 


YOR 25 cts. I will send 100 fine ‘Scrap ap Book Pictures, 
or 35 do. large ones; or 100 Gem Chromos, or 25 do. 
large ones; or small Decalcomanie, or 100 do. large 
ones. The6 packets for $1 25. Price lists free. 25 sam- 
ples for 10 cts. Price lists free. H. LUEBKER, 157 
Sheffield Avenue, Chicago. 26—It 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE — 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 

















lumbian. It will = : ork ofa $250 
press, 4x6. $14; 3 6x9. $37 
8x12, $60. INTING OFFICE 


PR 
COMPLETE FO 5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CU Rh IS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 





Permanently Cured 

without Knife, Caustics or Pain. 
Drs. Brown & STODDARD, 

8 W. 14th Street, New Zork. 


Pamphlet and Testimonials Free. 








ete. Largest variety for Amateves 
and MECHANICS at 
A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 
2 —8t 184 Washington St., Boston, 
FIREWORKS ~and how to make the em; how to 
9 make a Magic Lantern: how to 
make an A semi ny Glass Blowing for Boys, ete., ete, ]}- 
lustrated. Price 5 cents. Mailed on —— of price b 
bers S Nt 
AGENTS WANTED. — Samph ‘ 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $540 


5, 0 0 rday. Two entirely new articles, sa 


De 
able as flour. Qibess | H. B.WHITE & CO., Newark, NS, 




















PERRY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 


24 pages of sheet music (4 vocal and 4 instruments M pieces) 
Numbers one and two 
now ready. For 50c. you receive sheet music worth $5 9, 
Address John F. Perry & Co., 538 Washington St., Boston, 


CENTENNIAL, 


Decalcdmanie Pictures, large designs, ee characters 
of 1776, National Emblems, etc., for 25 c 
Decalcomanie for 25 cts., bec Flowers, Fruits, 
00 Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Chickens, wild Animals, 
Childrens’ Portraits, Chinese and Comic Figures. 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 
125 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, IL. INOIg, 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran. 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance C ards, lbc.; 


30 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly yol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 














1st NEW YORK. 
YOUR NAME janes 50 CARDS 


for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts,; 

25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 

and terms for game. Full outfit, 25 ets. E. B. Sovrn- 
to 19—13t 


worth & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

TED goods tt DEALERS, Xo 
a ae from house to house, 
Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio.  15—}2t 
10 ASSORTED > CARDS, no twoalike, for 75¢.;50 
for 40c.; 25 for25c. With Case, 5c. extra; Case alone, 
lie. Each pack contains an equal number of. Snowflake, 
Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance ‘ards, 12 kinds, lic. We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! — les, 

13 kinds, 6c. U c ARD Co., W: arsaw, Rn. ¥. 3 tot 


SMALL, or 50 Large ‘Visiting ‘Gah 
with your name finely printed on them all, for 
5 cents. Samples and Price List of 234 
styles of Cards, Type, &c., only 10 cents. STAR 
PRINTING B CO., Nonrurons, Conn. 
~ eEsIOR D 





Men to travel ‘and sell our 

















‘Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


2. Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, sackbeat ete, 
Larger sizes for larger w: 
Business Men do their printing and ‘adverts 


ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
Boy in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g Sprint great fun and make money fast at 


Sprinting. Send two oe for full cate 


e sses"" Lense type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 


YOUR NAME ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, l0¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. _CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Bristol Visiting Cards, via zoe 
name jinely printed, sent for 25c. 0 

ples of CHROMO, Snowflake bana, 
Glass, te. with ueeee, sen tforse. stam) 
We have over 200 styles. Agen 


wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co., Brockton Mass. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, reutoving a causes without leaving 
the system a an unhealthy conditio 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’ 3 CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful “remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. _ 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St. N. Y. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valnable work, the result of thirty years 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment 









EY & OO., Meriden, Conn, 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 


Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and3- 











of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will F be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
Drs. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
rk. The standard receipts in this TO ALL 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any - 
person with a family. 18—52t_ 


New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
5 ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream, Plaid, Tinted, 
Bristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Cangive 
you the same assortment of common square cards, if you 
prefer them. Address S. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 
Samples for 3cent stamp. No postage. 


‘BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING _ 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent sarely by ba postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all 
labelled, #1 0 do. 82 00, o, $3.00, 

. &4'0 +35 y~ 85 0 For 10 cents each, addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose cs every 
dollar’s worth gee. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURRE, and choose from over LAs finest 
sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers in America, and 
allow purchasers to make their own selections. Sa 
action guaranteed. Address THE DIN 
CONARDP CO., RosE Growers, West Grove, Chester 








tis- 








Co., Pa. 8—eowl0t_ 
Clear and Transparent. 
a SIX COLORS. Your Name elegantly 
« printed in GOLD on 1 som for as 

poe moe 5 cts. 50. Acquaintance and Lea r Cards, 


styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cts. A nobby Lae » CASE with 
Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) — 
a ue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 
HN L. DeHUFF, Woburn, Ma 
6B tique, Em , &e., for 3c. stamp. J 
styles of Emblematical Cards, sam - ‘le. cad 


Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neaily 
Dese 
Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. _ 





printed, for 25 cts. riptive Catalogue of 190 
styles add 10 elegant samples, inelnding M gk “y 





25 cts. 
Watches to ~~“ who will sal 
our Centennial Stationery Pac 
age. oem = ~— Pal * oa 
nvelo) Golden ’ 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard hapa 
ure, and ap iece of ee, Single package, witha 
of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars fie 
15—52t M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, 
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